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Mr. Puitiips was one of those valuable men whose virtues 
deserve an ample page in the annals of this Commonwealth. He 
was truly a New England character, such as would have been 
distinguished in any age of our history. His piety and his tenets 
would have delighted the early settlers; and these qualities, with 
his liberal views of duty and society, and constant exertions for 72 
the public good, gave him a high rank in the times in which he 
was called to act. He was descended from one of the earliest 
settlers in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, who came for 
liberty of conscience to this new world, to build up a church ft 
of God after their own views of religious duty. The first of the | 
Phillips family in this country, was George Phillips, a clergyman; 
he was born in Raymond, in the County of Norfolk, England, 
and came to America in the year 1630, with Sir Richard Salton- 
stall, and was sent by Sir Richard and his associates to Water- 
town, where he was the first minister, and officiated for fourteen 
years with great credit to himself and advantage to the cause. 
He died in 1644. | 
Samuel Phillips, his eldest son, graduated at Harvard College. 
in 1650, and was ordained at Rowley, in the County of Essex. 
Samuel Phillips, the son of Samuel, settled at Salem as a gold- 
smith; was born at Rowley in 1658, and died in 1722, having left 
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two sons. The eldest, Samuel, was educated for the pulpit, and 
settled in the South Parish, in Andover. He, as well as his fore- 
fathers, was distinguished in the churches, and has left some ser- 
mons of considerable metaphysical acuteness. 

The youngest son of Samuel Phillips, of Salem, was John 
Phillips, a merchant in Boston. He filled, with great credit to 
himself, numerous offices in church and state—was a colonel of 
the Suffolk regiment when he died. His son William was also a 
merchant, but died young, leaving four children, the youngest 
of whom, the subject of this memoir, was born in Boston, No- 
vember 26, 1770, and educated by his mother, having lost his 
father when only about two years of age. His mother, Mrs. 
Margaret Phillips, was the youngest child of Col. Jacob. Wen- 
dell, a merchant of Boston, who died in 1761. Mrs. Phillips was 
a woman of strong mental powers, and of great energy of char- 
acter. She was left a widow in those days of anxiety, uncer- 
tainty and confusion, which preceded the shock of the revolution. 
Her husband’s business was, with most others, at that time, 
greatly embarrassed, but she was not discouraged—assuming 
every thing herself, she went on with caution, calculation and 
enterprize; educated her children in the best manner, cleared her 
property of all incumbrances, and took a high and independent 
stand in society, by her own character and exertions. At all 
times her mansion was the abode of industry, order, hospitality 
and piety; and she lived to a good old age, to enjoy the fruits of 
her exertions. Her son John, was sent to Phillips’ Andover Aca- 
demy, when he was seven years of age, which was then under the 
care of that profound scholar, Dr. Eliphalet Pearson, who has 
since held professorships in Harvard University and in the The- 
ological Institution in Andover; but has now, in his old age, re- 
tired from intellectual labors, to enjoy the setting sun of life in 
repose, out of the hearing of che disputes of the academy, or the 
harangues of the metaphysicians. He was unquestionably the 
first instructer of his age; he had, it is true, more severity in his 
discipline than would suit modern feelings, but he cherished gen- 
ius, excited emulation, and gave tone and character to minds 
under his tuition, and a’ grounded his pupils in the true 
elements of letters and morals. Young Phillips had other high ad- 
vantages for improving his mind and manners, for he lived in the 
house of his kinsman, Samuel Phillips, which was also an admi- 
rable school for youth. The master of the mansion was truly a 
great man, distinguished net only for the numerous offices he 
held in civil and political life, but for his ardent desire to pro- 
mote the cause of religion and learning in the land, beheving that 
the permanency of our Hecht depended upon the diffusion of know- 


ledge amongst the rising generations. His father, his uncle, and 
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himself, had founded an academy for the great ends he had in 
view, and no pains or expense were spared to give the institution 
a high stand amongst literary and scientific seminaries. Many 
young men were permitted to live in his house, and he took so 
deep an interest in the pupils of the academy, as constantly to 
keep in view their course of study, and frequently to question 
them on the subject. In these dialogues, he used the choicest 
language himself, and was careful to correct the youths who suf- 
fered a low, inappropriate, or equivocal word or expression. to 
escape them. In all this, his manner, though solemn, was kind, 
and encouraged the most timid to answer his inquiries, and put 
interrogatories with freedom. Mrs. Phillips, his lady, was of 
still more importance to those under their care, than her hus- 
band. She possessed a mind cultivated by extensive reading, 
and manners refined’ by early advantages, and a long acquaint- 
ance with the best society. She was blest with a fine flow of 
spirits, a rich imagination, an affectionate heart, and acted the 
fond and anxious mother to all under her roof, or within the 
reach of her care. It was impossible for any one to live with her 
a month, without understanding the value of a pure, elevated and 
olished woman, in the education of men. 

Phillips left Andover for Cambridge in 1784; and while at col- 
lege, was conspicuous for manly deportment and orderly conduct, 
which secures the respect and confidence of all around—those 
who govern, as well as those who obey. In 1788, he left the 
university with a very exalted reputation—a man of principle 
and a scholar; having had assigned to him one of the most hon- 
orable parts in the exercises at Commencement. After leaving 
Cambridge he entered the office of the late Judge Dawes, and 
read law for three years, and was then admitted to the Suffolk 
bar, before he was twenty one years of age. His late master 
was then in full practice, and with a kindness and generosity 
which never abated in him to the last days of his life, was 
active in bringing forward his pupil to public notice; and the 
young lawyer’s intelligence, urbanity, industry and integrity, 
were soon rewarded by a large share of professional business. 
He was not only known as a well read lawyer, but had a very 
high reputation for literary attainments, and his productions 
fully prove that he was in advance of the literature of the day. 
At this period, the French writers had corrupted the purity of 
English literature, and made a loose and extravagant style the 
most popular—wholesome, expressive, and legitimate words, 
were proscribed, and others of a new coinage substituted, which 
gave a sort of Harlequin dress to common thoughts. Mr. Phil- 
lips, if we judge from his compositions, was not carried along 
with this current in the fashion ef literature; but scouted the . 
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nonsense of the Della Cruscan school, as deleterious in princi- 
ple, and false in taste. In 1794, he was called to pronounce an 
oration before the inhabitants of Boston; which production bears 
the finest marks of intellectual vigor and correct principles. It 
was at the precise time when Lafayette was languishing in the 
dungeons of Olmutz; and his apostrophe to the sufferer in the 
cause of liberty, was both pathetic and prophetic. “Fayette,” 
said the orator, “‘the apostle of liberty, was abandoned by the 
people whom he saved, and became a victim to despotic cruelty 
and cowardice. The damp, poisonous exhalations of a gloomy 
dungeon, now encircle and chill that bosom, whose philanthropy 
was coextensive with the universe, whose patriotism no power 
could extinguish, no dangers appal. But, illuminated by the 
rectitude of thy heart and the magnanimity of thy virtue, the 
trickling dews of thy prison walls shall sparkle with more envia- 
ble lustre, than the most luminous diadem that glitters on the 
brow of the haughtiest emperor.” So well was this address re- 
ceived, that extracts from it were for a long time going the 
rounds in the newspapers of the day; and some of these extracts 
have a permanent place in our school books, as models for our 
youth. 

This year, 1794, Mr. Phillips was married to Miss Sally Wal- 
ley, daughter of Thomas Walley, Esq., a respectable and wealthy 
merchant, for many years a selectman of the town of Boston. 
They had a numerous family of children, eight of whom survived 
him—five sons and three daughters. 

In the year 1800, the population of Boston had so much in- 
creased, that it was found necessary to petition the legislature 
to establish a municipal court of criminal jurisdiction for the 
county of Suffolk. The supreme judicial court, and the common 
pleas, had become burdened by the numerous entries on the crim- 
inal side of the docket, and parties in civil actions suffered te- 
dious delays, while the courts were engaged in gaol delivery. 
The prayer of the petitioners was heard, and a court was crea- 
ted. Judge Minot, a gentleman alike distinguished for his learn- 
ing, talents and humanity, was appointed the first judge of the 
municipal court. The good people of Boston having often heard 
of the heartlessness of a public prosecutor, who had been engag- 
ed in bringing offenders to justice for a long time, were disposed 
to keep this office in their own hands; and this was, at that 
time, made a feature of the bill for establishing the court. They 
looked around them for a man of talents and a benevolent dispo- 
sition—one who knew what was due to public justice, and knew- 
ing, would be able and willing to vindicate the insulted majesty 
of the laws, but one who, at the same time, would have some 
feelings of compassion, amidst the pride of office. All eyes were 
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turned upon Mr. Phillips, aud he was annually elected town 
advocate, until, from a pressure of other business, he declined be- 
ing a candidate for the office. 

In 1803 he was chosen to represent his native town in the 
general court. In this situation he was at once noticed by the 
old members, and took a prominent part in their deliberations, 
though it was not common for young men to come forward in 
debate the first year of their legislative course, but he was urged 
to do it by his best friends. He was not permitted by his can- 
stituents to remain in the popular branch of the government, for 
their fondness for him, raised him the next year to a seat at the 
senate board, a place which he kept until his death, by twenty 
successive elections; and for ten of these years, he was chosen 
president of that honorable body—an office which he sustained, 
in the conflict of party times, with dignity, ability and impartial- 
ity, as his political opponents have acknowledged, in the most 
flattering terms of affection and respect. 

In 1809, Mr. Phillips was appointed a judge of the court of 
common pleas, by Governor Gore, and held the office until that 
court was abolished for one differently constituted. He was 
popular as a judge; his manner of trying a cause was fair and 
gentlemanly, without any of that petty, vexatious exercise of 
power, which we have sometimes seen in former days, merely to 
show that such power existed; and the bar placed great confi- 
dence in his decisions, and always spoke of the soundness of his 
law, as well as the courtesy of his manner. He was also a mem- 
ber of the convention called to revise the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1820. That body contained men, and not a few of 
them, of the first talents in our country—thorough bred politi- 
cians and civilians, physicians and divines of note, enlightened 
merchants, and intelligent country gentlemen—-still Mr. Phillips 
held a distinguished rank in that august body; and in their de- 
bates was conspicuous for a knowledge of constitutional law, and 
a deep acquaintance with the feelings, habits, and wishes of the 
people of Massachusetts. 

He was not only identified with the politics of the times, but 
with the letters and science of the age. For more than twenty 
years he was a trustee of Phillips’ Academy, at Andover, and 
entered warmly into the welfare of that institution. He remem- 
bered how sweet were the early springs of knowledge which he 
drank there, and he spared no pains to keep the fountains open, 
that pure waters might flow for ages, to gladden successive gen- 
erations. In 1812, he was elected a member of the corporation 
of Harvard University, and kept his seat at the board until his 
decease, This is an office of high responsibility, and it requires 
numerous and varied acquirements to discharge it properly. An , 
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impulse and direction must be given to young men in the pursuit of 
letters and science; a liberal and impartial spirit should be found 
in the distribution of academic honors; and a true mean between 
parsimony and profusion must be discovered in the management 
and use of their funds. The public are interested in all, and are 
watching every thing which relates to the duties of that body. 
To hold this office for eleven years, without censure from any 
quarter, as he did, is no small praise. It would be useless, and 
certainly tedious, to enumerate the various offices held by Mr. 
Phillips—such as president of a bank, trustee or director of sev- 
eral pecuniary, religious and benevolent institutions, in which he 
was extremely useful to society; but the faithful discharge of all 
these duties go to show his readiness in transacting business. 
Yet, with all these duties, he never seemed to be a hurried, bus- 
tling man, but one who had leisure on hand. All this was ac- 
complished by method, most surely; but the stiffness which men 
of great exactness generally assume, was never discovered in his 
course of labors. He seemed to be 


** Led by some rule, that guides, but not constrains; 
‘* He finish’d more through happiness than pains.”? ~ 


In 1822, the city government was about to be established, and 
one attempt had been made to elect a mayor, without success. 
Mr. Phillips was solicited to stand a candidate, in order to heal 


all dissentions; and after much persuasion he consented, and was 
almost unanimously elected to the office. This was a responsi- 
ble and difficult situation. A great body of the citizens, a mi- 
nority it is true, but a powertul one, was still fond of the old 
patriarchical system of the selectmen, under which they had 
prospered for so many years, and were fearful of the change. 
Others, believing that the old gavernment was too imbecile for 
so large a mass of population, as were at this time the inhabi- 
tants of Boston, cried out boldly for reform, and energetic mea- 
sures. The city charter, although an instrument drawn with no 
ordinary skill and care, yet was found defictent in many things, 
as might have been expected, when we consider the wants of 
such a population, so long indulged with every nicety of munici- 
pal regulation and care. In carrying this charter into effect, 
the mayor adopted the wisest course. He took for his guide in 
all things, the maxim, ‘In medio tulissumus this.”” Although he 
took no bold step, yet he never shrunk from that responsibility his 
judgment deemed necessary to carry the intentions of the peo- 
ple into effect. Such was the general confidence, at that time, 
in his taste and judgment, that he could have directed pretty 
much as he pleased, in regard to the mode in which the mayor 
was hereafter to bear the forms of office. Some people were 
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anxious for something of the show and pomp ef other mayors, as 
a necessary mean for enforcing authority. Others seemed to 
dread a departure from simplicity, thinking that our liberties 
consisted, in a great measure, in primitive forms. He took his 
own course, and such an one as good sense dictated; and we are 
thereby probably saved, for ages, from witnessing the trappings 
of a lord mayor’s day, or any loss of time at the annual organiza- 
tion of the city government.(@) 

If he did not do all in this new office the reformers could re- 
quire of him, still he committed no errors in the course of his 
duty, laid down no false principles, nor made any miscalculation 
to involve the city in debt or difficulty. The enlightened and 
energetic successor of Mr. Phillips, m examining the course 
which had been pursued by his predecessor, bore testimony to 
his exertions and prudence, by candidly stating that “it was im- 
possible for him, after having examined the records of the city, 
to refrain from expressing the sense he entertained of the servi- 
ces of the high and honorable individual who had filled the chair 
of the city during the past year, as well as of those of the wise, 
prudent and faithful citizens, who composed, during that pe- 
riod, the city council.” ‘The first administration,” says he, 
“have laid the foundation of the prosperity of our city deep, and 
on right principles; and whatever success may attend those who 
come after them, they will be largely indebted for it to the wis- 
dom and fidelity of their predecessors.” 

As a speaker, Mr. Phillips was clear, forcible, conciliatory and 
judicious; his voice was strong, without harshness, and his words 
flowed without any extraordinary effort. If he never gave any 
wonderful specimen of eloquence, he certainly never mortified his 
friends by a failure in debate, so often the misfortune amongst 
those who sometimes reach the sublime. He was not unfre- 
quently, in the course of a week, called to make speeches before 
several different bodies of men, on various subjects, political, 
commercial, financial, philanthropic or religious; and at all times, 
he was listened to with profound attention and pleasure; and 
probably, no cotemporary of any standing, in a moment of rival- 
ry, could say to him, “my advice is as often followed as yours—and 
the influence you have, I have also.” 

In politics he was fixed, but not stern; wary, but not suspi- 
cious; courteous in manner, but unyielding in principle—his in- 
dependence never approximated to rudeness, nor could his conde- 
scension be mistaken for fear. His political friends and opposers 
knew where to find him, and the former never feared that he 
would trim for popularity, nor the latter ever led to suspect that 
he might be seduced by flattery or the promise of rewards. Of 
course he was loved by many, and respected by those who could 
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not ask to share his‘affections. His extensive popularity, which 
lasted through more than twenty years, reflects as much honor 
on his constituents as on himself—it proves that public opinion 
has a regard to virtues as well as talents, for there were men of 
equal or superior abilities around him, who, during this period, 
felt all the fluctuations of public caprice. The people are as 
quick to fathom the heart, as the head of a public man; and they 
en the virtues of the former, as well as the powers of the 
atter. 

Mr. Phillips was often solicited to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of executor, administrator or trustee, of widows’ and 
orphans’ property—the opinion of a dying parent is always sin- 
cere, and often speaks volumes of confidence in a single line. 
Sometimes he was prevailed on to assume these offices, and not 
unfrequently extended the duties of guardian into the care of a 
parent; and so carefully managed his stewardship, that when 
called to give up his five talents, they were found to be ten. His 
gifts and charities were to the full extent of his means, which 
were very considerable; when he had no more to bestow, he set 
about awakening a spirit of liberality in his more opulent friends, 
to consider the cause, and was by them, from the force of his 
character, without arrangement or stipulation, virtually made 
the almoner of their munificence. They trusted his heart and 
judgment, for they knew he had no little or romantic views, but 
reasoned as he should do from the nature of the case. 

He was not less valuable in private than public life, as a son, 
a husband and a father. In the first relation, as a son, he had 
an opportunity of showing his gratitude almost from his cradle 
to his grave, for his excellent mother died but a few months be- 
fore him, and he knew and felt how much she enjoyed his success, 
and how thankful she was to Heaven for giving her such a son. 
There is a double charm in prosperity and distinction, when the 
light of life and prosperity can be thrown back on those from 
whom we are descended, as well as forward upon our descendants. 
He was a good husband and kind father, and loved his fireside(b)— 
an uncommon case for a public man—more than the noise of the 
commitia, or the animating contentions of the forum. He who 
worships with high admiration and sincere devotion, the Jupiter 
of the capitol, is seldom very true to the household gods. The 
constant incense offered the former, takes away the taste for 
the unleavened cakes familiarly given the latter. It was not so 
with him—duty did not keep him so much abroad, nor ambition 
so entirely confine him to the study, as to exclude his wife and 
children from the cares, caresses, and instructions of the father 
of his family. If history has not much to do with these amiable 
traits of character, memory cherishes them until herself be dead. 
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Death came suddenly upon him, but did not find him unprepared, 
for he had led a religious as well as a moral life. He made no 
canting parade of piety, but his faith was steadfast, deep and 
lively; and from the death of his mother, there was more than a 
commonly serious train of thought in his letters and conversation. 
As a professor of religion, he was always attentive to the duties 
of a christian; but there are often moments before our dissolu- 
tion, in which there is a solemn concentration of feeling and 
thinking, the cause of which no reasoning can explain, and no 
seer has ever yet disclosed. Indeed, it is not singular that the 
last impressions of a man should be religious, who learned to pray 
as he learned his alphabet, in his mother’s arms, and at school 
was as careful to commit his biblical lesson as to retain his clas- 
sical exercises. 

Without going back to an early period of our history, we find 
two classes of men to whom we owe much—the first, those who 
commenced and fought out the revolutionary struggle, and those 
who came in afterwards, to build up our admirable forms of gov- 
ernment, and rear our free institutions, by their opinions, their 
pens, and their exemplary conduct. Of the latter class was the 
subject of this memoir. He came into public notice when every 
thing relating to our common country was on trial, and other 
nations were watching the result of the experiment. He who 
successfully combatted an error, or advanced a sound argument 
in favor of the true course of things, deserves as much as he who 
wielded a sword to drive an enemy from our shores, and held it 
drawn to prevent his return. To do justice to the many must 
be the great task of the historian, but to record an individual’s 
share is proper, for it fairly makes an item in the computation of 
character. 

He died on the 29th of May, 1823, in the fifty third year of 
his age, of a disease of the heart. He had attended in his place 
in the senate the day before, and assisted, as senior member, in 
- the arrangement of that body, and after the organization, went 
to church to hear the election sermon and other religious exer- 
cises. In the course of the following night he was so unwell as to 
require the attendance of a physician, and in the morning, he, for 
a short time, appeared relieved, but about nine o’clock the spasms 
returned, and he breathed his last. The news of his death cast 
a gloom over the city. The senate, on the annunciation of the 
melancholy tidings, passed resolves declaring their deep regret 
for the loss the community had sustained, and their high venera- 
tion for his character.(c) The city council noticed his demise with 
the deepest emotions of grief, and profound respect for his memory ; 
and every public office in the city was a place of lamentation for 


his death—so sudden, so premature, and at such a moment of - 
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usefulness. The funeral honors of a public man are as transitory 
as the report of the minute guns required on the occasion; but 
when the public shed a tear at the good man’s departure, it drops 
on the page of history for the eye of posterity, and they dwell 
upon it more than on the loftiest eulogium ‘of interested friends, 
made ever so charmingly. The clamorous notes of fame, 
breathed over the conqueror’s bier, have no music in them to a 
distant age, unless some high moral excellence marked his course. 
It is virtue alone which is indestructible. 


NOTES. 


(a) **Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Board of Selectmen: 


The members of the City Council acknowledge their obligations to you, 
for the attention and care which you have bestowed in all the arrangements 
made for their accommodation. They tender their thanks for the friendly and 
respectful sentiments expressed in the address which accompanied the delivery 
of the ancient act of incorporation of the town, and the recent Charter of the 
City. 

During the short period which has elapsed since I was elected to the office, 
the duties of which I have now solemnly undertaken to discharge to the best 
of my ability, I have devoted such portion of time as I could command, to ex- 
amine the records of your proceedings, with the able assistance which your 
Chairman most readily afforded me, and they furnish full evidence of the ability, 
diligence and integrity of those who have been justly denominated the Fathers 
of the Town. 

Gentlemen—You will now be relieved from labors, the weight of which can 
only be duly estimated by those excellent citizens who preceded you in office. 
You retire with the consciousness of important duties faithfully and honorably 
discharged. Our best wishes attend you. Whether engaged in public employ- 
ments or private pursuits, may you be useful and prosperous, and long continue 
your exertions to advance the interest and honor of our city. 


Gentlemen of the City Council: 


The experience of nearly two centuries has borne ample testimony to the 
wisdom of those institutions which our ancestors established for the manage- 
ment of their municipal concerns. Most of the towns in this Commonwealth 
may probably continue to enjoy the benefits of those salutary regulations for an 
unlimited series of years. But the great increase of population in the town of 
Boston, has made it necessary for the legislature frequently to enact statutes of 
local operation, to enable the inhabitants successfully to conduct their affairs; 
and at the last session, with a promptness which claims our gratitude, upon 
the application of the town, granted the charter which invests it with the pow- 
ers and immunities of a city. Those who have attended to the inconveniences 
under which we have labored, will not attribute this application to an eager 
thirst for novelty, or restless desire of innovation. The most intelligent and 
experienced of our citizens have, for a long period, meditated a change, and 
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exerted their influence to effect it. Difference of opinion must be expected, 
and mutual concessions made in all cases, where the interest of a large commu- 
nity is to be accommodated. The precise form in which this charter is pre- 
sented, may not be acceptable to all, but its provisions have met the approba- 
tion of a large majority, and it will receive the support of every good citizen. 

Those who encourage hopes that can never be realized, and those who in- 
dulge unreasonable apprehensions, because this instrument is not framed agree- 
ably to their wishes, will be benefitted by reflecting how much more our social 
happiness depends upon other causes, than the provisions of a charter. Purity 
of manners, general diffusion of knowledge, and strict attention to the educa- 
tion of the young—above all, a firm practical belief of that divine revelation, 
which has affixed the penalty of unceasing anguish to vice, and promised to 
virtue rewards of interminable duration, will counteract the evils of any form 
of government. While the love of order, benevolent affection, and christian 
piety, distinguish, as they have done, the inhabitants of this city, they may en- 
joy the highest blessings under a charter with so few imperfections, as that 
which the wisdom of our legislature has sanctioned. 

To enter upon the administration of this government, by the invitation of 
our fellow citizens, we are this day assembled. When I look around and ob- 
serve gentlemen of the highest standing, and most active employments, devo- 
ting their talents and experience to assist in the commencement of this arduous 
business, in common with my fellow citizens, I appreciate most highly their 
elevated and patriotic motives. I well know, gentlemen, the great sacrifice of 
time, of ease, and of emolument, which you make, in assuming this burden. 
It shall be my constant study to lighten it by every means in my power. In 
my official intercourse, I shall not encumber you with unnecessary forms, or 
encroach upon your time by prolix dissertations. In all the communications 
which the charter requires me to make, conciseness and brevity will be carefully 
studied. I will detain you no longer from the discharge of the important duties 
which now devolve upon you, than to invite you to unite in beseeching the 
Father of Light, without whose blessing all exertion is fruitless, and whose 
grace alone can give efficacy to the councils of human wisdom, to enlighten 
and guide our deliberations with the influence of His holy spirit, and then we 
cannot fail to promote the best interests of our fellow citizens.’’ 


(b) Mr. Phillips to his Son, about fifteen years of age, then absent at 
school, on the death of his Grandmother. 


** Boston, March Ist, 1823. 


My Dear Son—Your honored grandmother was, on Thursday morning, 
about half past 9 o’clock, released from a world of trial and discipline, and, as 
we humbly trust, through the merits of her Redeemer, received to the enjoy- 
ment of that happiness, which God has graciously promised to the faithful fol- 
lowers of our Lerd Jesus Christ.. She, my dear son, had lived a long and very 
exemplary life; but the near approach of that period, when she must appear in 
the presence of her Maker and her Judge, filled her mind with awe and dread. 
She urged upon us all, and frequently, the indispensable importance of prepar- 
ing for the great change of worlds. Now, my dear son, you have not received 
the benefit which, I trust, the actual view of your expiring grandparent would 
have produced, yet you may recollect all the admonitions and advice she has 
given you. She daily carried you in the arms of faith and prayer to the Throne 
of Grace, This she no more does in this world. Pray, therefore, daily to * 
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God, for his blessing and direction in every pursuit. Read your bible, also, 
every day, and frequently repeat those hymns which you have committed to 
memory. It gave her great comfort and support in the near view of death, to 
repeat such hymns as she had probably learned more than seventy years since. 
You may be called in a short time—if prepared, it cannot be too soon. In the 
mean time, Providence has directed us, while on earth, to be active and dili- 
gent in the discharge of duty. 

Apply, therefore, to your studies closely, that if your life shall be prolonged, 
you may occupy some situation in which you may benefit society and promote 
your own welfare. The most important hours are now passing, both as it re- 
spects the present and the future life. Be studious, be virtuous, and God will 
bless you. 

This is the prayer of your affectionate father, 


JOHN PHILLIPS.’’ 


(c) **The Committee of the Senate, appointed to consider what measures it 
would be proper for the Senate to adopt, to testify their respect to the memory 
of the Hon. John Phillips, have had the subject under consideration, and re- 
spectfully report the following resolutions for the adoption of the Senate: 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to remove, by sudden death, the Hon. 
John Phillips, a member of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
therefore 

Resolved, that while the members of the Senate bow with submission to the 
Divine will, they feel it to be their duty publicly to express, and to place upon 
their records, the high sense they entertain for the urbanity, integrity and wis- 
dom of their deceased colleague; and of the great regard that is due to his 
memory, for long and valuable services in many public offices of great respon- 
sibility and honor, and more especially for the distinguished ability with which, 
for a series of years, he has discharged the duties of President of the Senate 
of this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, that the members of the Senate sincerely sympathize with the fam- 
ily and relatives of the deceased, in this most afflicting event; and in token of 
their respect, will attend his funeral. 

Resolved, that the members of this board will wear crape on the left arm, 
during the session, as a mark of esteem for their departed friend.’’ 


The City Council of Boston passed several resolutions, expressing their sense 
of the public loss by the ‘‘decease of the Hon. John Phillips, late Mayor of the 
City, a gentleman for many years distinguished for his talents, integrity and 
public services,’’ 


**At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, June 3, 
1823, it was 

Voted, that this corporation receive, with deep sensibility, the noiice of the 
sudden death of their late respected colleague, the Hon. John Phillips, and 
cherish a sincere and affectionate recollection of his eminent virtues, qualities 
and services, as a member of this board for a succession of years; that they feel 
a real regret in being deprived of the advantage of his talents and labors in the 
execution of their trust, and take this occasion of their earliest meeting after his 
decease, to express their condolence with his bereaved family; and that in re- 
spect to his memory, they will attend his funeral. 


(Signed) Joun T. Kirkianp, President.” 
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“The Life of James Otis, of Massachusetts ; containing, also, Notices 
of some Contemporary Characters and Events, from the year 1760 
to 1775. By William Tudor. Boston. 1823.” 


Art the accession of George III. to the hereditary dominions of 
the house of Hanover, the island of Great Britain exercised an 
undisputed sway over the fairest portion of the continent of 
North America. Her contest with her rival for the possession 
of the new world, was in effect already ended, by the victorious 
career of her arms; and the capture of Quebec had added ano- 
ther and a wide spreading territory, to her distant and overgrown 
domains. The inhabitants of this great continent, who, for the 
most part, claimed an English origin, retained an affectionate 
veneration for the parent country, and had just given the most 
ample proofs of their loyalty, by expending their blood and trea- 
sure to promote the aggrandizement of her empire. 

Even the Pilgrims, who had, long before this period, been 
driven out by persecution to seek an asylum in this distant land, 
felt that they were exchanging the delights of home for the dan- 
gers of an untrodden shore, and often, amid the solitude of these 
western wilds, transported themselves in imagination, to the 
verdant fields, the crowded marts, and the polished society of 
the country from which they had been separated. As the hills 
of England were receding from their view, and they were casting 
back their eyes upon those scenes they were to leave forever, 
they indulged the remembrance of departed pleasures and the 
anticipation of future difficulties, mingled with resentment for 
the wrongs they had suffered, and the evils with which they had 
been threatened. But they did not forget, in their feelings of 
indignation, that England was the country of their ancestors; 
that they had a common interest in every thing that contributed 
to her glory; that they were alike concerned in the monuments 
of her arts, the repositories of her learning, the sepulchres of her 
dead, the reputation of the great men who had in various ages 
adorned her annals; in short, in that soil which gave them birth, 
and that humid atmosphere whose breezes revived the associa- 
tion of youthful pleasures. They were neither so blind to their 
own interest, and the welfare of unborn generations, whose fate 
was so intimately connected with théir own, as, from momentary 
passion, to forego the advantages to be derived to themselves 
and their posterity, from a just admiration of the land of their 
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fathers; nor were they unable to discern those estimable quali- 
ties in the English character, and those wise provisions in her 
constitution, which have raised that nation to so much glory, 
from those hereditary evils, that have impeded her march to 
greatness, and to which she still clings with fatal devotion. 

On this savage shore, they preserved the decencies of English 
manners, cultivated the study of English letters, and were gov- 
erned by the wisdom of. English laws. And as the founders of 
this flourishing republic gradually disappeared under the influence 
of time, they left to their children, with their labors and their 
hopes, a deep affection for their native country. This affection 
was transmitted with undiminished ardor through successive gen- 
erations, until the middle of the eighteenth century, when it at- 
tained its greatest height by the efforts of both countries to 
preserve and extend the English empire in America, where the 
blood of the provincialists was mingled with that of the British, 
in the same cause. 

It was at this fortunate period, when almost the whole of this 
new continent acknowledged the supremacy of English arms, or 
was still more securely governed by the voluntary obedience of 
its inhabitants; when an unbounded prospect of national glory 
was opened to the view of Great Britain in the settlement of an 
empire, where her language would be spoken, her laws be adopt- 
ed, her manners be imitated, her literature and arts learned and 
admired—it was at this splendid era, hitherto unexampled in the 
annals of his country, that the young monarch ascended the 
throne of his ancestors; and certainly, if it is ever permitted to 
mortals to be vain, well might he have exulted in the contempla- 
tion of his matchless kingdom, which embraced the farthest ex- 
tremities of the East and the West; in which sun never set, night 
never invested, and within whose limits nations were held in sub- 


jection. But it was his misfortune, and perhaps, in some meas- 


ure, hix folly and his crime, to see this splendid vision fade away 
before him, and, ere half the period had elapsed that was destin- 
ed for his reign, to find one of the worlds over which his authori- 
ty extended, wrested from his dominion, and to feel his throne 
itself shaken by the conflict. 

In return for their assistanee in those wars so lately termina- 
ted with success, the mother country seemed to feel no other 
emotions toward her colonies, than a jealousy of their strength, 
and a desire of seizing their wealth. ‘Her blind ministers began 
a series of attacks upon our liberty; and after insult was added 
to insult, and injury inflicted upon injury, the States of America 
were compelled to vindicate their rights by an appeal to arms. 

During the years that preceded this contest, there were not 
found wanting among our fellow citizens, those w ho could discera 
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the intentions of the ministry, and who were determined to defeat 
them. Many of these great men died before they saw the inde- 
pendence of their country, or were prevented by disease and the 
infirmities of nature, from taking a part in the events succeeding 
their early exertions. Thus, while those who were concerned in 
the splendid scenes of the revolutionary conflict, have been de- 
servedly rewarded with the admiration of mankind, their prede- 
cessors in the great drama have perhaps been defrauded of their 
just proportion of fame, and thrown into shade by the glory of 
their more fortunate compatriots. It is our duty, as far as we 
are able, to perpetuate the memories of those who first opposed 
the demands of a tyrannical government, and opened the path 
through which their successors followed with so much applause. 

It is well known, that the first obnoxious measures of the min- 
istry were attempts to establish certain commercial regulations, 
and that their designs were frustrated in endeavoring to put in 
force the writs of assistance. These writs were indeed means 
better fitted to execute the will of a tyrant, than to enforée con- 
stitutional laws. It is not to be wondered at, then, that our an- 
cestors were indignant at the efforts to carry them into effect; 
and, when the day approached, upon which it was to be decided, 
whether or not they were a legal instrument of power, that they 
should have experienced a deep concern. On that morning, when 
the people of this province were made acquainted with the de- 
signs of their rulers, when the first sensations of independence 
were sent with the force of electricity through the nerves and 
vitals of the community, a universal expectation of the events 
that were to follow, occupied the minds of the citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts. With the most intense anxiety they crowded about 
the doors and thronged the passages of the hall of justice, eager 
to catch the accents of freedom, now elevated by hope or de- 
pressed by fear, as they augured the accomplishment or defeat 
of their wishes. 

In the midst of this solicitude, the advocate on the part of the 
crown arose to establish the pretensions of the petitioners, and 
with all the resources of learning at his command, his ingenuity 
and eloquence could not fail of making a deep impression upon. 
the hearers; the friends of liberty were more anxious than ever 
for the fate of their cause. At this moment of perplexity, when 
every mind was overcast with gloom, and every heart trembled 
with fear; when the eyes of his friends were cast down with 
despondency, and the countenances of his enemies smiled with 
satisfaction, arose James Otis; and as he. unravelled the web of 
sophistry, woven by his opponent, explained away the authorities 
he had cited, took a philosophical view of the nature of civil so- 
ciety, and, by appealing to established cases and the records of 
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history, showed the illegality of those writs, and their incompat- 
ibility with the liberty of the subject—in a torrent of fierce and 
fiery eloquence, he overwhelmed and confuted the arguments of 
his adversary, destroyed the temporary gratification of his ene- 
mies, revived the drooping confidence of his friends, and, on that 
day, erected the standard of independence in the heart of the 
American colonies. 

The life of this distinguished individual is the prominent sub- 
ject of the book, whose title we have placed at the head of this 
article; but as a large space is occupied with facts relating to 
other great men of his time, and the events in the life of Mr. 
Otis, are scattered through a thick volume, at distant intervals, 
we have thought it might not be unacceptable to those of our 
readers, who have not leisure or, opportunity to read the diffuse 
narrative of Mr. Tudor, to see the principal events in the life of 
Mr. Otis embodied in a smaller space, together with such reflec- 
tions upon his character and abilities as are naturally presented 
to the mind. 

James Otis was born in Barnstable, on the fifth day of Febru- 
ary, 1725, and was indebted to his father for all the advantages 
of learning existing at that time in our young country. He en- 
tered Harvard University at an early age, and, as we are told, 
did not wholly escape the temptations incident to a residence in 
collegiate institutions. But the good sense and ambition of young 
Otis, who now, probably, began to feel those aspirations for dis- 
tinction, that are at once the evidence and cause of greatness, 
soon brought him back from his temporary aberrations, and con- 
verted those powers that had been dissipated in youthful levity, 
into instruments of extended utility. After receiving the honors 
of the college in 1743, he retired to his father’s house, where he 
spent two years in the acquisition of literary information, and in 
laying the foundation of his future eminence. At the end of this 
period, he began to contemplate the “stately edifice of the laws 
of England,” and was directed in his professional studies, by the 
learning and experience of Mr. Gridley, afterwards his opponent 
on the question of the writs of assistance, and attorney general 
of the province. 

Upon his admission to the bar, he settled in Plymouth, where 
he remained two years, and enjoyed an opportunity of extending 
his researches inthe various departments of literature and sci- 
ence, and of reviving and confirming those principles he had for- 
merly acquired, but which are constantly escaping the memory 
in the lapse of time. But the capital of the province was the 
only proper theatre for the exertion of his talents, and to that 
place he removed at the end of the above-mentioned period. 
There he soon acquired a reputation as a lawyer, that was not 
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confined to his native State, but extended to the neighboring pro- 
vinces. Not even his great talents, however, contributed more 
to his popularity in his profession, than his well known integrity - 
and honor, for public confidence is the surest passport to public 
favor. With him, indeed, law was a science, and not a mercenary 
commodity, exposed to sale for the sake of an ill-gotten liveli- 
hood. Justice was the end of his labors and his studies, so that 
to him may be applied, with especial propriety, the words of 
Cicero concerning Sulpicius—‘Neque enim ille magis juris con- 
sultus, quam justitia fuit. Ita quae proficiscebantur a legibus, et 
a jure civili, semper ad facilitatem acquitatemque referebat ; neque 
instituere litium actiones malebat, quam controversias tollere.” 

Mr. Otis was not insensible to the charms of female beauty, 
and, after his fame and fortune were established, suffered him- 
self to be bound with the silken cords of matrimony. It does not 
appear, whether his marriage was in consequence of an early at- 
tachment, or was the choice of maturer years; perhaps it is of 
no consequence to be known, for prudence has but little con- 
nexion with the affairs of love, and those who deliberate most 
and defer the longest, are often caught in an “evil net.” This 
was not, indeed, absolutely the case with Mr. Otis, but there 
was a want of similarity in taste and dispositions, between him 
and his wife, which, if it does not cause open uneasiness, or even 
secret indifference, still prevents that enthusiastic affection and 
unmingled felicity, which are said to be the attendants of happy 
love. He was vehement, and she was mild; he was conscious of 
his superiority, easliy inflamed by passion, and carried away by 
his imagination; she was calm and serene, full of decency and 
propriety, without any violent emotions, and probably without 
any profound thoughts. He was, an ardent admirer of liberty, 
and roused to indignation at the least appearance of oppression; 
she preferred to endure present evils, rather than to run the risk 
of future difficulties. He was a whig and she a tory. But, after 
all, his marriage with Miss Ruth Cunningham, in 1755, was pro- 
ductive to him of happiness rather than of disquiet. Had they 
been married in early youth, their characters would have been 
undoubtedly more assimilated to each other; as it was, they were 
of an age to supply the want of similarity by prudence and for- 
bearance. 

Mr. Otis was now in thé midst of business, enjoying an un- 
bounded popularity, with the prospect of securing to himself and 
his family an abundant provision for his declining years. Sur- 
rounded, however, as he was, with professional cares, he did not 
neglect the cultivation of letters, to which he had so studiously 
devoted his youth, and which were now the relaxation of his 
leisure hours. He was always enthusiastically fond of the clas- 
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sical authors in the Latin and Greek languages, and even com- 
posed separate treatises on the prosody of those celebrated 
tongues, one of which was given to the public; the other was 
destroyed in one of those unfortunate moments when he was de- 
serted by his reason. 

This happy period of his life was, however, not destined to 
last long, and the time was approaching when he was to be 
transferred from scenes of domestic retirement, to take the lead 
in public affairs, and to sacrifice all the enjoyments of existence 
upon the altar of his country. It required a patriotism like his 
to make this sacrifice, and while our nation shall retain any grat- 
itude for her benefactors, the privations and sufferings of James 
Otis will be remembered with sympathy. After his argument 
against the writs of assistance, he became thenceforward the 
property of the public. His private concerns were neglected, his 
estate lay unimproved, his business was disregarded, his pleasures 
contemned and destroyed, even his love of learning and study, 
every thing was made to yield to the service of his country. In 
1761 he was chosen to represent the town of Boston in the legis- 
lature of the province, where he displayed so profound a know- 
ledge of all the subjects that came under discussion, and spoke 
with so much good sense and eloquence, that he soon became the 
most conspicuous member in the house. In this situation, it often 
became his duty to oppose the demands of the executive author- 
ity, but he never relaxed his vigilance for the public good, and he 
foresaw, with infallible prescience, all the secret designs against 
our liberty. 

There was, indeed, a period when Mr. Otis seemed to faulter 
in his course, and pause to reflect upon the consequences of his 
opposition. That this gave rise to a suspicion that he had bar- 
tered away the liberties of his country, in consideration of pri- 
vate advantages, cannot be wondered at, if we reflect upon the 
importance of his services, and the jealousy that often exists in 
the minds of men toward their benefactors. But to one who 
views it calmly through the, medium of years, it will be so far 
from raising a doubt of his integrity, that it will rather be con- 
sidered.a proof of his patriotism. When he began to oppose the 
measures of the ministers, he had nothing farther in view than 
the removal of a present grievance. But when he found that the 
slavery of his country was determined upon, that the removal of 
one evil was but the prelude to the imposition of another, and 
that there was no middle course to be taken between indepen- 
dence and abject submission, a new question presented itself to 
his mind, how far it was prudent, in the existing state of the 
country, to enter into a war with Great Britain, and whether 
our independence would not be retarded rather than hastened by 
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this early contest? This was a question of infinite importance, 
and had he rushed blindly on, without regard to the consequen- 
ces, he would have been culpable for his rashness instead of de- 
serving praise for his patriotism. 

We are too apt, in looking back upon the scenes that preceded 
the revolution, to suppose that there was, from the first, a well 
regulated system of opposition to the crown. Nothing, however, 
is more distant from the truth. In the first stages of the dis- 
pute, our fathers would have regarded with horror many of fhe 
measures into which they were afterwards driven by necessity. 
But at the time of which we are speaking, the intelligent mind 
of Otis could not but have pierced the shades of futurity, and by 
connecting what was past with what he knew must follow, have 
conjectured the issue of the existing disputes. Well, then, might 
he have paused at this critical moment, to estimate the disposi- 
tion and resources of America; to extend his view in every direc- 
tion, to the past, the present and the future; to weigh in the 
well adjusted scales of prudence, the various fortunes of his 
country, and ere he took the final leap, to survey the ground on 
which he stood, and the abyss into which he was about to plunge. 
But his resolution was soon taken; the spirit of the people would 
not suffer a retreat, and the only hope was in a successful ter- 
mination of the conflict. From this moment he seized the helm, 
and with unfailing strength, and untiring skill, he guided the ves- 
sel of state in her dangerous passage, till he was disabled in the 
contest. 

The activity of Mr. Otis in promoting the public good, could 
not fail of exciting the hatred of his political opponents; and 
they left no means unemployed that could tend to mortify his 
pride, inflame his passions, or affect his interest. Indeed, if we 
reflect upon his situation, we shall find it such as the most ex- 
alted patriotism alone could enable him to endure. Separated as 
he must have been from many valuable friends, by a difference 
of political sentiments, ridiculed by his enemies, and denounced 
as a traitor and a madman, he seemed to have no other consola- 
tion in his unhappiness but the purity of his intentions and the 
affection of his fellow citizens. To him these were sufficient; and 
he was never heard to complain of the magnitude of his suffer- 
ings. But the measure of his misfortunes was not yet full. It 
remained for him to submit te a calamity, in comparison with 
which, all that he had before suffered was trifling, and to lose in 
her cause, that splendid intellect that had so often adorned and 
preserved his country. After the publication of a paragraph in 
the Boston Gazette, which irritated one of the royalists by the 
name of Robinson, he walked in the evening to the British coffee 
house, where he was soon attacked by that same Robinson, and 
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his cruel coadjutors, and when alone, in the midst of his enemies, 
unaccompanied by a friend, with the lights extinguished and re- 
treat rendered impossible, he was beaten and wounded, his head 
cut open, and from whence he was lead, bleeding and faint, a 
spectacle of ruin, the wreck of what he had once been. Whether. 
this was a premeditated design, to take away the life of a man 
so important to the cause he espoused, or was the accidental 
overflowing of that envenomed spleen always entertained against 
him by the partisans of royalty, can never, perhaps, be determin- 
ed. But on either supposition, it displayed, in the first case, a 
malice almost exceeding the bounds of human depravity; and in 
the other, a savageness of temper, more like the ferocity of bar- 
barians than the moderated passions of civilized life. After hav- 
ing recovered the sum of two thousand pounds sterling of Robin- 
son, in a suit at law for this injury of his person, he generously 
relinquished it, being incapable of retaining feelings of revenge 
toward one who had acknowledged his error, and estimating him- 
self above the price of pecuniary satisfaction. 

His public life was now at anend. After this attack, he was 
subject to occasional fits of insanity, and although he enjoyed 
lucid intervals, the strength of his intellect was destroyed. He 
was once, indeed, afterwards chosen representative from Boston, 
but he does not appear to have taken an active part in the busi- 
ness of the house. 

It is not probable that the blows he received upon his head in 
this encounter were the sole cause of his insanity; that they ac- 
celerated its progress and increased its violence, cannot be doubt- 
ed. Mr. Otis was a man of enthusiastic feelings, of an inflam- 
mable temper, and a wild and eccentric imagination. He felt 
with keenness the least suspicion of his honor, and was excited 
to a frenzy by the slightest imputation of his motives. His 
thoughts were always wandering in the regions of impossibil- 
ity, and encamped upon the-borders of illimitable space. What- 
ever tended to disturb the serenity of his mind, or set in motion 
the billows of his restless fancy, produced an excitement, that 
it was often beyond the power of his reason to control. It can- 
not be said that he wanted judgment; but that divine faculty 
did not always, as in the friend of Cowley, govern the ardor of 
his imagination, nor, 

$e like the heavenly moon did show, 
**Temp’ring that mighty sea below.”’ 





That a man thus constituted, and placed in such irritating 
scenes, should at last lose the balance of his mind, and become 
the victim of the most distressing malady that falls to the lot of 
our suffering race, is by no means contrary to the principles of 
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our nature; that this event should be hastened by the violence 
of fellow mortals, is shocking to the feelings of humanity. But 
his enemies could not behold his ruins without regret. The stern 
Ulysses is represented in the play as looking with compassion 
upon his deadly foe, when subjected to this cruel disease, for he 
felt his own liability to a similar fate, and acknowledged in the 
sufferings of a mortal tlre weakness of humanity. 
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Soph. Ajax. 120—125. 


Mr. Otis lived many years after he was subjected to this ca- 
lamity, sometimes enjoying lucid intervals, when he was the de- 
light of his friends, and when his mind broke forth from the clouds 
by which it was obscured with somewhat diminished lustre; at 
other times exhibiting the humor of an eccentric genius, rather 
than the aberrations of an accomplished intellect, and by turns 
excited to a frenzy that totally deranged his once powerful mind, 
The two last years of his life were spent in Andover, where, on 
the 23d day of May, 1783, as he stood at the door of Mr, Os- 
good’s house, he was struck dead by lightning. As his life was 
one of no common interest, and as he was distinguished above 
his contemporaries by many extraordinary qualities, so his death 
seemed to be equally removed from the usual course of human 
decay. 
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In judging of the characters and abilities of great men, we 
must go back to the times in which they lived, and compare them 
with the illustrious of their own age, before we can make a just 
estimate of their powers, or determine their merit with any de- 
gree of accuracy. It was the fortune of Mr. Otis, to live ina 
period fertile in distinguished men. Whether it is that great revo- 
lutions in civil society are the effects of powerful abilities, acting in 
concert to some important end; or whether, as seems most pro- 
bable, uncommon excitements in national affairs bring to light 
talents that would otherwise have lain hid, and in a manner cre- 
ate genius, by causing the demand that produces it; certain it is, 
that extraordinary men flourish in the greatest numbers in diffi- 
cult times. Our own country forms no exception to this general 
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remark. During the epoch of our revolutionary contest, there 
arose, both in the cabinet and field, a succession of mighty spirits, 
to whom, we say it without disparagement to the present age, it 
is our duty to bow with reverence. Among these Mr. Otis was 
in the foremost rank. For a period of nearly ten years, he was 
looked upon as the safeguard and ornament of our cause; and 
while he retained his faculties, the splentlor of his intellect threw 
into shade all the great contemporary lights. The cause of 
American independence was, for a long time, identified abroad, 
with the name of Otis; and it was thought, foolishly indeed, that 
if he were taken away, that would perish. But while his impor- 
tance was overrated, and his motives. falsely suspected abroad, 
his services contributed in no small degree to the estabiishment 
of our freedom. 

The eloquence of Mr. Otis was fervid and vehement. With 
much less art in the composition of his speeches, and less taste 
than might -be expected from a man of his classical acquirements, 
he carried away his hearers, and was carried away himself, by 
a rapid and impetuous torrent of fiery elocution. Disdaining ar- 
tifice in all the transactions of his life, he seems to have carried 
his contempt of it into his oratory itself. Without any labored 
exordium, without any ostentatious parade of oratorical skill, or 
attempts to rouse the expectation of his audience by “dreadful 
notes of preparation,” without hovering over and playing about 
his subject, he soused down at once upon his prey, and as if con- 
scious of his strength, and sure of victory, seized it with unerring 
aim and irresistible might. His arguments were clear and forci- 
ble, following each other in regular progression, and concluding 
with unavoidable certainty. His diction was simple and pure; 
but he frequently descended to too much familiarity in his illus- 
trations, and impaired his dignity by his powers of ridicule. His 
wit was keen and sarcastic, as well as playful; and in such abun- 
dance as is seldom found united with so much earnestness and 
force. His invective was terrible; the advocates of royalty 
shrunk abashed before him, and were unable to endure his with- 
ering glance. He was at times pathetic; but the bent of his 
genius rather inclined him to rouse the violent passions, than to 
affect the mild. Finally, if we judge Mr. Otis by that criterion 
generally allowed to be the true one, the effect produced upon 
his audience, we must acknowledge him to have been one of the 
greatest orators our country has produced; and if it is true, as 
has been asserted by one of his distinguished associates in glory, 
that his speech against the writs of assistance “ breathed into 
this nation the breath of life,” his fame should be farther ex- 
tended than that of any other orator, inasmuch as no one ever 
produced so great and permanent an excitement. 
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His abilities as a statesman were not inferior to his powers as 
an orator. In estimating his various merits, we are always to 
keep in mind the times in which he lived, and the disadvantages 
he was obliged to encounter. When he undertook the defence of 
our rights, the principles of free government were comparatively 
but little understood; but Mr. Otis seems at once to have placed 
the right of governing upon its true foundation. Indeed, so clear- 
ly did he discern the fountain of power, and the end of its exist- 
ence, so careful was he to maintain the right of the people to dis- 
pose of their own persons and property, that succeeding states- 
men have been able to add little or nothing to the profound views 
of political science which he entertained. We have already 
spoken of his great reputation as a lawyer; and, if we add to his 
other accomplishments, his acquaintance with the various branch- 
es of polite literature, we shall form no mean opinion of the abil- 
ities of a man, who could distinguish himself by so many and 
different acquirements. 

But Mr. Otis was no less remarkable for the purity of his life, 
than for the extent of his genius. During all that period in which 
he was engaged in a dispute with the oppressors of his country, 
when his character was not only scrutinized with the greatest. , 
malignity, but subjected to unfounded aspersions, he was never 
for a moment suspected by his friends, and even the credulous 
hatred of his enemies never believed him guilty of a crime. Few 
men have sacrificed so much in the cause of their country, and 
with so little prospeet of personal advantage as Mr. Otis; and so 
evidently was his conduct contrary to all schemes of self-interest, 
that his enemies, being unable to question his patriotism, and in- 
capable of understanding his motives, attributed that. to madness 
which was the result of the most exalted integrity. His sense of 
honor was delicate almost to a fault; as he was conscious of the 
purity of his intentions, he could not bear to have them even 
suspected by others. His temper was not always under his con- 
trol; but it was always excited in defence of right principles, and 
yielded in a short time to the suggestions of reason. His con- 
versation was delightful; playful, humorous, instructive, and 
amusing, he never entered society without exciting expectations 
of enjoyment, and never left it, without, at the same time, leaving 
behind him emotions of admiration and regret. If the conscious- 
ness of his abilities, and the eminent station he occupied in the 
eyes of the community, made him sometimes overbearing with 
those whose ignorance opposed the accomplishment of his patri- 
otic purposes, his affability to his friends, his respectful attention 
to the rights of the meanest of his fellow citizens, and his con- 
stant readiness to give up his own ease for their welfare, must 
preserve him from the charge of haughtiness and pride. 
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The times in which Mr. Otis lived, were unfortunate for him- 
self, but in some respects felicitous for his reputation. The irri- 
tations and troubles incident to revolutionary scenes, could not 
but increase that constitutional tendency to insanity, that may 
be discovered in almost every period of his life. But on the other 
hand he was peculiarly fitted for the age, and the mighty and 
difficult events he was obliged to encounter; and although they 
were destined to shatter the faculties of his powerful but irritable 
mind, he was capable of converting them into means of securing 
the independence of his country, and of building up a glorious and 
permanent fame for himself. Had it been the will of Providence 
to have placed him in a different circle of affairs, and in a more 
quiet age, he would certainly have been distinguished among his 
contemporaries, and perhaps have retained his faculties to the 
usual period of human life, sinking into his decline with the mild 
and full-orbed radiance of the setting sun; as it was, he shot 
“madly from his sphere,” and left the world in noontide darkness. 

It is by the study of the virtues and achievements of our own 
great men, that the youth of our country are to be roused to an 
emulation of noble deeds, and animated by a spirit of exalted 
patriotism. In vain will they look to the heroes and statesmen 
of antiquity, in vain will they admire the exploits of men of for- 
eign climes, if they neglect the examples that have been set be- 
fore them upon our own soil, and among our own kindred. There 
is no one so insensible as not to feel some attachment to his na- 
tive land. In most men, there is an affection beyond the power 
of words to express, to that soil which gave them birth, and to 
the scenes endeared by the recollection of youth. But whatever 
attachment may be felt for the material objects that constitute 
and distinguish our country, we are bound to it by still stronger 
claims, and by indissoluble ties. It is not the lofty mountains, 
the broad rivers, the expansive lakes, and the verdant fields, that 
enter into the mind and occupy the imagination, when we pro- 
nounce the venerable name of our country. ‘Those mountains 
may still rear their summits to the clouds, those rivers may still 
run in majesty to the deep, those lakes still expand their bosoms 
to the breeze, and those fields wave in the luxuriance of harvest, 
and our country no longer exist but in memory, and the scenes 
of its former prosperity serve only to embitter the recollections 
of its fate. But when we think of our country, its laws and in- 
stitutions, the manners of its people, and the freedom of its gov- 
ernment, and, more than all, a love of the brave and virtuous 
men who have lived and still live within it, crowd upon our minds 
and oppress us with an excess of delight. It is this lively interest 
which we feel in the moral associations connected with our coun- 
try, that makes the deeds of its great men so powerful an incen- 
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tive to the attainment of glory. We look back upon the exploits 
of ancient heroes with wonder; but we feel little sympathy for 
the people whom they saved by their valor, and are almost un- 
moved by the recital of their actions. Indeed, time has so mag- 
nified by its delusive medium, the characters of those extraordi- 
nary men, that we regard with despair any attempt to equal 
their fame, and even look upon théir existence with a sort of in- 
credulous admiration. It is not so with the distinguished men of 
our own country. Born near our own times, and déscended from 
the same ancestors with ourselves, we repose with confidence 
upon the story of their lives; and being allied to them in intel- 
lectual faculties, as well as by physical consanguinity, we feel 
that we are not unworthy to imitate their example. Indeed, we 
take a pride in the fame of our ancestors, because it affords a 
presumption that we are not incapable of attaining to their glory. 
Again, we daily enjoy the fruits of the wisdom and valor of our 
countrymen. The blood shed by our heroes, has been shed in 
our defence; the talents displayed by our statesmen and philoso- 
phers, have contributed to the security of our liberty and the 
happiness of our lives. We cannot, then, but be affected by those 
virtues, which have raised our nation to glory; nor can we not 
desire to imitate and equal those men, who have been the causes 
to us of so many blessings. 
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Tuere is not a more amiable, or a more noble trait in the 
character of man, than that innate love of country—that cher- 
ished partiality and affection for the land of our birth, which not 
only distinguishes every true patriot, but is a ruling principle in 
the bosom of every good father and dutiful son. So inseparable 
is this love from the mind of every virtuous and benevolent being, 
that we can hardly conceive of a kind husband, an indulgent pa- 
rent, or an affectionate child, being indifferent to the welfare and 
interest of his native country; or that the man who is careless 
and negligent of the private and domestic duties of his own fam- 
ily, can be a true patriot, or a sincere friend to his. Public and 
private virtues are so nearly allied, that many persons think them 
inseparable; and, indeed, our enjoyment of domestic felicity de- 
pends so much upon the integrity and security of the national 
government—upon the discretion, wisdom and prudence of our 
rulers—that no one who values the happiness of his own fireside, | 
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can be wholly indifferent to the prosperity of the country—those 
laws, and that government, which can alone secure to him these 
private blessings. 

In no nations of the present known world, is this patriotic 
principle, this genuine love of country, more generally or more 
ardently cherished, than in the United States of America. It is, 
indeed, carried to that excess in some instances, which injures 
the cause it meant to serve; and, like the blind partiality of some 
parents, cannot see the faults that require correction. It is not 
those who believe our institutions already perfect, that will be 
anxious to improve them—but such as can remember what these 
States were before our independence, who reflect on their pre- 
sent state, and who have seen what time has done for the improve- 
ment of other countries. These will be most desirous to impress 
upon the minds of Americans, not what they are, but what they 
may become. If we have risen faster in the scale of nations than 
any other people were ever known to have done, let us inquire 
whether this unexampled rise has been owing to the condition 
of other countries—to the circumstances of the whole political 
world, or to any extraordinary exertion of talents, or extraordi- 
nary talents among ourselves? That we secured our freedom 
when it was threatened, is most true—that we compelled a mighty 
power to resign her right to dictate to us, is most true—that we 
fought and bled and conquered, is most true; but let us remem- 
ber, that it was the interest of most other nations that we should 
conquer. France, to vex and humble her rival, aided us; but 
France hated our glorious cause. Spain acted upon the same 
principle. Germany, Russia—all the European States, acknow- 
ledged our independence from selfish motives. There was not 
one that rejoiced in our success, except as it would humble Eng- 
land; nor was there one European power in possession of colo- 
nies, that did not, from that moment, endeavor to strengthen her 
claims upon these colonies, and to render their dependence more 
secure. France trembled, lest the example we had set, should 
be followed by her own dependencies; nor did she acknowledge 
the independence of her rebel subjects in St. Domingo, until more 
than twenty years of their actual independence had expired. 

We glory, and we glory justly, in our se//-achieved independence; 
but let us not forget that great and mighty kingdoms aided us, 
who have refused to aid our southern brethren; and while we 
claim the first rank in the annals of freemen—self-made free— 
let us be upon our guard, lest that, by a too secure reliance on 
this prior claim, we shall finally be compelled to yield precedence 
to those who have come after us, in their far greater attainments 
in the arts, the improvements, the elegancies, riches, enjoyments, 
and above all, the intellectual treasures of a wise and polished 
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nation. No one at all acquainted with the whole policy of Spain, 
and her cruel treatment of her colonies from the very first disco- 
very of America, will hesitate to acknowledge that the attempt 
of those colonies to establish their own independence, was infi- 
nitely more bold, and apparently more hopeless of success, than 
our own; and that their struggle has been much more arduous, 
difficult, and protracted; consequently their final success is, and 
justly, attended with more honor and glory. It is impossible for 
the man whose life has been spent in North America, protected, 
guided and enlightened by our wholesome laws and customs, to 
wmagine the obstacles, the barriers, the hindrances and discourage- 
ments, which obstruct the progress of mind, and consequently of 
liberty, in the Spanish Americas. No one would believe me, 
were I to name the obstacles which a despotic government has 
taken pains to throw in the way of the natural energies of the 
human mind. Who could believe, that in this enlightened day, 
the priests, the spiritual fathers, the sole teachers of the aged as 
well as the young, should sedulously instil upon the mind of their 
charge, that the study of literature, of the languages, nay, of the 
French tongue, is sinful, and compel those pupils whose naiveté 
has led them to confess they were learning French, do penance 
for this sin! Yet this is done, or this was done in South America, 
not three years since. That a people thus educated, thus taught, 
thus trammelled, should rise and burst the bonds of tyranny, su- 
perstition and ignorance, is indeed most wonderful; and how 
much soever my countrymen have been applauded, honored and 
flattered, for their energy of character, and dignity of sentiment, 
yet much greater must have been the native strength and energy 
of that people, whose every mental pulse had been forbid to 
throb, by the unnatural pressure of chains, and the chilling damps 
of a dungeon’s atmosphere. So lately as in 1820, even during 
the constitutional government, the Padre of a Spanish port, in 
examining the books of a foreigner, ere they could pass, made 
exceptions of Virgil, Homer, Shakspeare, and some others; and 
struck out so many passages in Brydone, Buchanan, Voltaire, and 
other authors diametrically opposed to each other, that no sense 
could be made of the remainder, lest the people, not one of whom 
could read the language in which they were written, should be 
contaminated with heresy. 

When a nation thus circumstanced, thus educated, thus en- 
thralled, arouses and breaks her bonds, assuming and exercising 
the enlightened policy of old and powerful states; and from a 
state of vassalage, steps at once into the throne of dignified in- 
dependence, mankind feel an involuntary respect for her charac- 
ter, and begin to divide with her that admiration which hitherto 
had been indivisibly accorded to us. We must now be content 
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to divide with the citizens of the south, that praise and that pop- 
ularity, which was lately solely ours. Greece, too, comes in now 
for a large portion of this kind of glory; and if the United States 
mean to retain their high station—if they expect to be looked 
up to as the most growing, most intelligent, most wise, as well 
as most brave people in the world, they must study how they are 
to retain that preeminence amidst powerful rivals, which there 
was no rival to dispute, when we first assumed it. We can no 
longer boast of being the only republic—we can no longer boast 
our self-purchased freedom. Other nations are now free, and 
have become so by their own efforts, against a species and de- 
gree of tyranny, of which we knew not even the name. In this, 
then, we are already surpassed by Spaniards; and in this, too, 
shall we be surpassed by Greeks—we have been surpassed by 
them. They have endured hardships we never were called to 
endure; they have achieved victories under circumstances more 
discouraging than we ever knew. As free and independent na- 
tions, we behold the first taking a seat among the potent powers 
of the earth. We ourselves have acknowledged the right of our 
sister republics to an equal rank with us; and unless we are vigi- 
lant, and exert our utmost energies, the rising glory, the increas~- 
ing greatness, the growing reputation of the North American 
States, will be eclipsed, and forever obscured by the more bril- 
liant display of their southern sisters. South America possesses 
natural riches and loeal advantages to induce men of rank and 
fortune to settle in her territories; while our more sterile soil 
can only hope to increase her inhabitants by emigrations of the 
poorer and more ignorant class of foreigners. All our hopes of 
future aggrandizement must centre in ourselves—in our own ex- 
ertions—in our own internal improvements. We can expect no 
European company of wealth and power to open our roads, or 
construct our canals—to build us splendid edifices, or establish 
seminaries of learning for us. All these things must be done by 
ourselyes—we must be our own patrons, our own agents, our 
own protectors and guides. And we are able to do so. -No na- 
tion is more capable to build up a name and praise for herself, 
than North America; and I may safely add, no nation has done 
more to this end than she has, since she became a nation. 

But the vast changes which have taken place in our country, 
and which cannot but surprise any one who, like myself, visits 
his native shores but once in seven years, ought rather to be a 
stimulus to still greater improvement, than an excuse for resting 
from our labors. I confess that as I journey through the Atlan- 
tic, but more particularly the Western States, and alight at an 
elegant hotel, furnished with the luxuries of the East and West 
Indies, in a spot where but seven years ago the dark and gloomy 
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forest stretched its deepening shade, and where the panther, the 
bear, the wolf, and the mountain cat, held their nightly councils be- 
neath those moon-beams which now fall upon the roof that echoes 
to the notes of eloquence, and the wisdom of ‘aldermen and city 
Demostheneses,” [councillors |—I confess that for a moment I am 
lost in astonishment and wonder, and like many of my eountry- 
men, I am ready to exclaim, “no country was ever like my coun- 
try, and no people like my people.” The new and handsome 
buildings, which, during the recess of my former visit, have 
sprung up—the new roads that have been planned and executed 
in that time—the canals that have opened and are now opening 
the facilities for travelling, and the accommodations for travel- 
lers, that have been made—the manufactories of various articles, 
seven years ago foreign to our skill—the almost innumerable ar- 
ticles of elegant workmanship which our annual fairs bring to- 
gether—when I look around upon the cultivated fields, and 
remember how some of these looked at my last visit—when I sit 
at a window, and observe the many fine equipages that pass by 
our doors—but above all, when I behold the multitudes of gay 
dressed men and women, boys and girls, who at all hours throng 
our streets—I involuntarily exclaim, this is not the United States 
I was in seven years ago, nor is- this the Boston where I landed 
in 1818. I cannot realize that I am in the same place—it seems 
a dream, a vision of fancy, and not the gradual and natural pro- 
gress of seven years improvement. And it is only when I come 
to inquire for the correspondent improvement in works of taste, 
in the fine arts, in science, and polite, or even useful literature, 
that I can be made to realize that my country is yet in her early 
infancy. It is then that this brilliant and lovely scene is ob- 
scured by a dark and dismal cloud. When I ask for the painters 
and poets who have appeared during my absence, I am told, with 
a laudable pride, of Alston, Sargeant, Young, West, and Fisher, 
and others, of the first; and reminded of a Sprague, a Wells, a 
Pierpont, a Bailey, and a Percival, among the latter. But when 
I ask where are these men, these painters and poets, with whom 
you trust your fame? I am told “our country is too poor to pa- 
tronize the arts, and our young artists who have any talents, 
have all gone to Europe, in the hope that there their skill and 
their knowledge may bring them bread. We are too young to 
patronize such costly things—who can afford five hundred dol- 
lars for a picture to hang up in his parlor?—and as for our poets, 
those I have mentioned, are men of business, who can live with- 
out being paid for their verses. But they do get the prize now 
and then, for our theatres, and some of our editors of periodical 
journals, occasionally offer fifty dollars for the best poem for 
some occasion; and Boston is quite proud of having obtained the 
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prize more frequently than any other city.” And are these your 
only poets, and this your only reward? In answer, I am told 
these poets are, one a cashier of a bank, another a clergyman, 
another a man of business, and the last, poor Percival, is ac- 
knowledged to be—only a poet. Alas! for poets. 

Of our prose authors I have no need to inquire. Their works 
are abundantly known, and abundantly praised by all elasses of 
American readers; and whenever I suggest the idea that it is 
time the United States should pay more attention to literature, 
and should patronize talents more liberally, and do something to- 
wards encouraging the efforts of genius, | am told of Cooper, and 
desired to read his novels, which are assured to be equal to those 
of Sir Walter Scott; while Redwood, New England Tales, Peep 
at the Pilgrims, and Hobomok, are not a whit behind; and that 
these authors are well remunerated, their continuing to. publish 
is an evidence. And I must admit that the last seven years of 
my absence, has produced as many books as even the most warm 
and sanguine friend of American literature could reasonably de- 
sire. But, I would they were different books. 

I do not pretend to dictate to the government of my country, 
how far it would be wise and judicious, under our form of govern- 
ment, for the national administration to step forward and give a 
stimulus to the exertions of talents, off of the floor of congress, by 
such rewards as are suited to the dignity of true merit; nor do I 
pretend to say how far a republican system will justify the ap- 
propriation of a small portion of the treasury receipts, to the 
promotion of that by which alone our government can maintain 
its present forms, viz: the universal diffusion of knowledge, sci- 
ence and literature. Without these, no nation can be wise, nor 
strong; for that very increase of physical strength, which, under 
the guidance of intelligence, would prove our strong hold, must, 
if it be the engine of ignorance, soon bring about our own ruin. 

Not many years since, it was a question whether congress had 
the right of appropriating money to the purposes of internal im- 
provement. But congress has made such appropriation frequent- 
ly; and as no internal improvement can be of greater importance 
than the improvement of literature, it is most ardently to be 
desired that this subject should gain the attention of our national 
assembly. ‘ 

But there is one subject which I would gladly impress upon the 
mind of your readers, and, if I had the influence, upon the mind 
of congress, which has hitherto been entirely neglected, although 
the season is fast passing away when neglect cannot be remedied. 
Or this at least is certain, no season can be better adapted to 
the commencement of a national garden, than the present. There 
is now plenty of vacant land, in the near vicinity of the capitol 
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of America, which may be purchased for a trifle. Our territories 
embrace almost every climate between the tropics and the poles; 
and our government is now sending men into every variety of 
these climes, who, with scarcely one dollar additional expense, 
could furnish a botanic garden with every species of plant known 
in our own latitude, while our countrymen who are abroad in 
every nation of the known world, could, and gladly would, send 
home the plants from the east and the west, the north and the 
south, to enrich their own native soil. Years are required to 
bring such a garden to maturity, and the time is passing away in 
which fruit trees, and others, which require years for their 
growth, should be planted for the honor, as well as benefit of the 
nation. I know of no, country where so extensive an establish- 
ment of the kind could be made with so little expense as in Wash- 
ington. What has France to boast that does her more honor 
than her gardin des plantés, her museum, and menangerie? 
These too I would gladly see joined to the garden of my own 
country. But unless this is done soon, it can never be done. 
Many of the animals common to this continent when it was 
first known to the Europeans, are now seldom to be met with; 
and others now common, will disappear with the forests that af- 
ford them refuge. If ever we mean to preserve to posterity, the 
native inhabitants of this land, it is high time to set about it— 
now is the time. And now, too, a most extensive cabinet of 
minerals might be collected with little expense. And it is to the 
nation such collections belong; by the nation they ought to be 
made, and placed where the national assembly, and all who resort 
to the seat of government, can have free access to them. Were 
such an establishment begun, many persons who will not trouble 
themselves to collect for any private individual, or for any one 
university, would exert themselves to contribute to a national 
garden, or a national museum. Curiosities would be gathered 
from every region visited by Americans, and transmitted to us, 
were there but, a place provided for their reception, and proper 
persons appointed to take charge of them. And while our coun- 
try is annually expending millions in sending missionaries to every 
section of the globe, why are not those agents enjoined to gather 
of the native treasures of those regions, materials to enrich the 
gardens, cabinets, and museums of their own benevolent govern- 
ment? The wealth that I ask for my country, like learning of 
all kinds, will rather enrich than impoverish the countries that 
bestow it. By some attention to natural history, our missiona- 
ries would find the readiest road to the mind and the intellectual] 
faculties of the ignorant inhabitants whom it is their office to in- 
struct. The fields of nature furnish a study more pleasing to the 
uninstructed Indian, than the mysteries of our holy religion, and 
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must be understood in some measure, ere the human mind can 
be made capable to comprehend the sublime truths of revelation. 
So that the primary object of our missions—the spread of the 
gospel—would be promoted, not retarded, by mingling the study 
of natural history with the study of christianity. And it is sure- 
ly a laudable and rational policy, to make even our christian be- 
nevolence subservient to the enlargement of science and useiul 
knowledge in our own land, so far as this can be done without 
prejudice to the original design. And I confess it is not without 
emotions of regret, that I see so much money and time expended 
in foreign missions, without the slightest improvement of our 
intellectual stores, or the smallest addition to our scientific trea- 
suries therefrom—that pages and volumes are filled with the 
reports of our missionaries, without the least sketch of the natu- 
ral history of the country they are endeavoring to civilize, or 
more properly speaking, to chrisiianize, without first civilizing. 
Oh! let it not be so. 

I have not the vanity to suppose any thing I could suggest 
would draw the attention of “societies for promoting the gospel,” 
to the union of these two objects—“the informing of pagans with 
the increasing of our own scientifie stores;” but I do hope that 
the editors of the Boston Magazine will espouse this subject, and 
that their efforts may be crowned with success. 

D’ANVILLE. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tue present age has been emphatically styled the age of im- 
provement. It is not an age of curious inventions of queer dis- 
coveries only, but an age in which enlightened minds seem to be 
devoted to the development of principles and systems which tend 
to ameliorate and improve the condition of the people at large, 
and to diffuse among all classes an acquaintance with those se- 
erets which, practically applied, constitute the degree of a na- 
tion’s civilization. It is not our boast that there is a manifest 
increase of acute and critical learning—of attention to the culti- 
vation of classical studies—in short, of authorship as a distinct 
profession—but that men in all the different professions, begin 
to perceive no inconsistency in presuming to depart from a beat- 
en track, and introducing facilities founded rather on the nature 

‘of things than on specific rules—on their own experience rather 
than on ancient usages, 

Of all the improvements in which this age abounds, none are 
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more manifest or more important to the best interests of society, 
than such as relate to elementary education. It is not our in- 
tention to decry “‘old books” merely because they are old; but 
rather to say, that they should not necessarily be used for this 
reason—should not now be implicitly followed, because they have 
once been standard works. This blind attachment to “ancient 
things,” is, very fortunately, beginning to lose its influence, and 
men, instead of saying that they do this or that in pursuance of 
rules laid down in the “ books,” dare now say that they pursue a 
particular course of conduct, because, all rules apart, it is con- 
sistent with reason and common sense. We would call attention 
to the improvements which have been made in the mode of 
teaching mathematicks, or, less generally, of arithmetick. And 
surely, among a commercial people like ourselves, with whom 
the art of making money is of so much consequence, whatever 
has a share in producing expert and scientific accountants is 
worthy of attention, not only because a perfect acquaintance 
with accounts is necessary to the success of our individual spec- 
ulations, but because it constitutes, almost entirely, our respect- 
ability among commercial nations. 

Look at the books on common arithmetick which have long 
been of undisputed authority in this country—Pike, Webber, 
Walsh, Dabol, Adams, &c. &c. You will find, it is true, treatises 
which a mathematician will readily understand. You will find 
formulas without number for solving all kinds of questions. You 
will find, perhaps, twenty different names, such as Reduction, 
Practice, Rule of Three Direct, and Rule of Three Inverse, &c. 
&c.—under each of which titles, are RULEs, as they are called, 
the results of algebraic processes expressed in common language. 
These rules it is necessary to apply to all the questions classed 
as soluble by them respectively. The boy who is to commence 
the study of numbers is furnished with one of these “elementary 
books,” and is immediately directed to commit to memory a rule 
occupying, perhaps, a page or two, in order that he may be able 
to solve the questions which are set down as belonging to that 
rule. A happy beginning truly. The sorry learner attempts to 
fix in his memory a series of words, whose meaning he knows 
nothing about, but which, forsooth, he must study, else he can- 
not do the “sums.” With much difficulty he succeeds in learning 
his rule. He repeats it mechanically to his instructer, and then 
proceeds mechanically to the solution of his examples, or, more 
properly, to “getting the answer.”” These questions he may solve 
without much difficulty, as they generally correspond to the rule 
he has learned, in language and condition, and in fact are invent- 
ed and adapted particularly to it.. Why do you take this step? 
Because the rule directs me so tgdo. This answer embraces 
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the amount of his reasoning. In his progress he must necessarily 
meet with questions, of which the conditions are not so obvious; 
questions which are less particularly referrible to the rule he has 
learned, and which, of course, he finds extremely difficult to solve. 
He continues his application for several years, until he can repeat, 
“verbatim et literatim,”’ all the formulas or rules contained in Pike, 
and solve all the examples given, and he shall then be utterly un- 
able to demonstrate one of them, or show wherein its reasonable- 
hess consists. Send him out into the world and involve him in 
mercantile transactions. In the infinite variety of accounts 
which the profession embraces, he will meet with many questions 
which he cannot refer to any of the rules he has committed to 
memory, and which, of course, he cannot solve. Besides, he can- 
not recollect a multitude of unconnected formulas, at which he 
cannot arrive by any reasoning process, because they have never 
been explained to him, so that it will be necessary to have his 
arithmetick constantly near his person, in order, that if he succeed 
in referring his question to a particular rule, he may turn to the 
rule, study it, and then proceed according to its directions. 

These difficulties and evils attending the learning of arithmetick 
from the books to which we have alluded, may not oecur, per- 
haps, to the extent we have supposed; but from the experience 
of years in studying and teaching according to the method which 
they prescribe, we are convinced that they do occur, and this 
too to an extent sufficient to justify their disuse. It is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the mental faculty of man, that he 
can deduce conclusions from conditions given—that, certain pre- 
mises acknowledged, he can perceive what consequences neces- 
sarily follow from the nature of things. But this power is not 
ealled into exercise in the study of arithmetick on the old system. 
Strange as it may appear, that mathematicks, whose very essence 
consists in a chain of demonstrative reasoning, can be cultivated 
without the exercise of the reasoning faculty. That this is true 
we shall more particularly show hereafter. 

Turn we now to a mode of teaching by 1npucTion, lately in- 
troduced into this country. The plan, we believe, was suggested 
by Pestalozzi, of Italy, where it has been adopted and pursued 
with success. In pursuance of the principles of this system, a 
boy may commence the study of numbers as soon as he is old 
enough to understand that two and one make three. Questions 
are proposed, simple, it is true, or they would not be adapted to 
his eapacity; but questions which involve the exercise of his own 
judgment. He is not directed to learn a rule, but to draw infer- 
ences from known data. He is left entirely to himself to discover 
by the solution of a series of questions, that particular results 
will naturally and necessarily flow from certain known truths. 
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He is thus led on imperceptibly in deducing conclusions, until he 
is become so familiar with the process by which he arrives at 
them, that he can assert with certainty, such and such things 
being given, such and such results will invariably be obtained; or 
in other words, he generalizes this process and forms it into a 
rule—a rule such as he is directed by the old system to commit 
to memory in the outset. It is of little consequence to recollect 
this rule thus generalized, or rather the learner can hardly for- 
get it, for the process which led to it is suggested by nature, and 
will, for that reason, ever be familiar to him. -But suppose he 
should forget the rule altogether; as he has been accustomed to 
exercise his own reasoning powers in discovering what conse- 
quences naturally follow from certain given conditions, it will be 

rfectly easy and natural, at any time, to institute a process 
which shall lead him to a legitimate conclusion. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention, that the honor of having 
introduced this system of instruction in arithmetick, is due to 
Warren Colburn, with whose mathematical talents and research- 
es the public are so well acquainted. His system has been in- 
troduced into some of our public schools, and if the proficiency of 
the boys taught according to its directions be any evidence of its 
merits, we cannot but express our surprise that it has not been 
introduced into all of them. There seems to be an opinion among 
us, that this system, to be pursued with success, supposes a cer- 
tain degree of advancement in arithmetical knowledge. This 
opinion is without foundation, for Colburn’s first lessons and se- 
quel constitute a perfect system of elementary arithmetick, to 
such an extent, that it may be safely asserted, that a boy who is 
well acquainted with them, without having studied any other 
book on the subject, is practically a master of all the questions 
he can meet with in the compting room, and infinitely better 
qualified to enter upon a mercantile profession than if he could 
repeat, without error, every rule in Pike, Dabol, Walsh, &c. 
For satisfactory proof of this, we need only refer to those mer- 
chants who have had under their care, the boys, in general, who 
have been taught on this system at the high school. 

Since the appearance of the inductive system by Colburn, a 
Mr. Robinson has published the ‘American Arithmetiek.” This 
is a compilation from the old standard works on the subject, 
principally from Pike. It has been recommended and introduced, 
we believe, by the school committee of Boston, into some of our 
public schools, on which account it deserves a comparison with 
the work above-mentioned. To those who have examined both, 
nothing need be said of it; but in most cases we presume it is 
unknown to parents, and we would hope not thoreughly examin- 
ed by those who have recommended it. Treatises on arithmetick 
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are, from the very nature of their subject, not laid open to that 
scrutiny which is dealt out to almost all other books. They are 
adopted upon the recommendations of those who are supposed to 
have examined their merits, or at least are capable of judging of 
them. For the sake of those, therefore, who are, or ought to be, 
interested in whatever is put into the hands of their children, we 
shall compare these arithmeticks in a few points; so far, at least, 
as will enable them to come to a fair conclusion with respect to 
their merits as elementary treatises for the young. 

“The Single Rule of Three,” says the “American Arithmetick,”’ 
‘consists of three given numbers, by which a fourth is to be 
found which shall have the same ratio to one of the given num- 
bers, that there is between the other two. General rule—write 
the number which is of the same name or kind with the answer 
required for the second term. Then consider wuether the an- 
swer must be greater or less than the second term; if greater, 
write the greater of the remaining two terms on the right for the 
third term, and the other on the left for the first term; but if 
less, unite the less of the two remaining terms on the right for 
the third term, and the other on the left for the first term. Mul- 
tiply the second and third terms together, and divide the product 
by the first, the quotient is the answer required. The method 
of proof is by inverting the question.”’ Suppose the boy succeeds 
in writing down the terms in the required order, what satisfac- 
tion is it to him to know that the product of two of the numbers 
given, divided by the other, will give the answer? Besides, we 
speak from personal experience, the boy will endeavor to ascertain, 
by trial, which two of the three numbers must be multiplied to- 
gether and their product divided by the other. He tries them all, 
and of course succeeds in obtaining the answer given; but take 
away the answer, and we venture to say that in nine cases of ten, 
in problems moderately difficult, he would be totally unable to 
decide which of the two to multiply together. To give an exam- 
ple—If 5 yards of cloth cost 17 dollars, what will 11 yards cost at 
the same rate? This is very easy, says the learner—d:17: :11:x— 
17 multiplied by 11, and the product divided by 5, gives 37 2-5, 
the answer given. He perceives he has obtained the required 
result, and is satisfied; effaces his work and goes on. In order 
that he may comprehend this solution, you must give him a geo- 
metrical demonstration of the whole doctrine of proportions; make 
him understand why the first term is to the second as the third 
is to the fourth, and why the product of the extremes is equal to 
the product of the means, and the product of the means, divided 
by one extreme, is equal to the other extreme. But even sup- 
posing that he understand your demonstration, suppose him to 
perceive the legitimacy of your conclusion, he shall be as igno- 
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rant as he was before, as to all practical purposes, of the reason 
why 17 dollars multiplied by 11 yards, and their product divided 
by 5 yards, will give the price of 11 yards. Propose the same ex- 
ample to one who has studied Colburn, and who has never heard 
even of the Rule of Three, nor learned any rule for solving pro- 
blems belonging to it. He will reason thus—If 5 yards cost.17 
dollars, 1 yard will cost one fifth of 17 dollars, viz: 3 2-5; now if 
1 yard cost 3 2-5 dollars, 11 yards will cost 11 times as much, or 
37 2-5. This reasoning the veriest child will comprehend. Here, 
then, in two lines, we have the whole secret of the famous rule 
of three, a rule which, on account of its obscurity and difficulty 
of application, one is almost ready to believe was invented only 
to perplex. In truth, it should be discarded altogether; it is ac- 
knowledged to be worse than useless in France, which is decided- 
ly in advance of every other nation in the science of mathematicks. 

Perhaps the superiority of the new system is more palpably 
shown with respect to this Rule of Three, than it could be with 
respect to any other; but it is not the less evident, upon exami- 
nation, with respect to most others. Observe the rule for the 
multiplication of Vulgar Fractions. In the old books the learner 
begins by committing the following formula—“ Multiply the nu- 
merators together for a new numerator, and the denominators 
for a new denominator.” Multiply 3-5 by 2-3, according to the 
above formula, we obtain 6-15. The learner knows this to be 
correct, because it is the answer given in his text book, and be- 
cause he has followed the directions of his rule; but he cannot 
assign a reason for its being so. Look at Mr. Colburn’s reason- 
ing. Multiply 3-5 by 2-3, or take 2-3 of 3-5—one third of one 
fifth is five times less than one third of a whole one, or 1-3 of 
1-5 is equal to 1-15 of a whole one—1-3 of 3-5 is three times as 
much, or 3-15 and 2-3 of 3-5, is twice as much as 1-3 of the same, 
or 6-15, The learner here arrives at the same result, and can 
demonstrate every step of the process. 

We are not contending that there is no necessity for general 
rules or formulas in mathematicks; on the contrary, mathemat- 
icks could be no science without them. But we contend that these 
formulas should not be given to the boy at the commencement 
of his studies. He should begin with particular examples, and 
should follow, in solving them, the course which nature and com- 
mon sense point out to him. He will soon perceive that he is 
always led to certain unavoidable results; and perceiving this, he 
cau form a general rule and demonstrate its truth. 

The inductive system proceeds entirely upon the plan here men- 
tioned. It is beginning to be generally introduced throughout the 
U. States, and for the sake of parents and children, we cannot 
but hope that it will be speedily adopted in all our public schools. 

A FRIEND OF THE YQUNG, 
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STRICTURES 
UPON “THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF OUR COUNTRY.” 


Tue remarks on the first settlement of our country, which 
have been made by a writer in your valuable literary miscellany, 
are generally candid and discriminating; yet it is believed, that 
they are not, in all cases, perfectly just. There is no suspicion 
of an intention to misrepresent in any respect; and the senti- 
ments expressed, in reference to the character and conduct of 
our ancestors, are more consonant to the truth, than the exag- 
gerated and unqualified praise, which has often been bestowed 
upon them, from blind partiality or filial respect. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a dispute with the able wri- 
ter of the remarks to which I refer; perhaps the difference of 
our views on the subject are immaterial—nor would a contro- 
versy of this sort be suitable for the pages of the Magazine. I 
beg, however, to submit a few suggestions, which occurred in pe- 
rusing the observations. ! 

That our ancestors, the first settlers and early inhabitants of 
New England, were in some things credulous, and in some de- 
gree fanatical, and that their supreme regard for what they sup- 
posed divine truth, made them really bigoted and intolerant, no 
intelligent, candid man will be disposed to deny. To vindicate 
their eharacter, so far as justice will authorize us, it is necessary 
only to admit, that they were sincere and honest, as Paul was, 
when he persecuted the early christians—they verily thought 
they were doing God service. They studied the scriptures with 
diligence, and were desirous of conforming to the divine will, 
through evil as well as good report; through sufferings and perse- 
cutions, even unto death. In some of their opinions, they were 
mistaken; in some of their conduct, they were unjust and ridicu- 
lous—but their purposes and intentions were good. Fearless of 
consequences, they were resolved to obey God and to follow the 
Saviour. 

Can this be said of their persecutors—of the papists, of episco- 
pal conformists, of the courtly and fashionable christians of their 
day? Must it be placed to the score of obstinacy, of self con- 
ceit, or of spiritual pride, that our puritanical fathers refused to 
submit to royal authority in matters of religion; or to an eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, which they believed unknown in the primitive 
church; and that they resolutely and deliberately subjected them- 
selves to privations, and sufferings, and dangers, which are with- 
out a parallel? . 

Has it not always been considered a proof of the disinterest- 
edness, the piety and virtue, as well as of the sincerity of the 
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apostles of Christ, that they labored and suffered so much in the 
cause of the gospel? And why. should not the privations, and 
sacrifices, and efforts of our pilgrim fathers, be allowed to their 
credit, as benevolent and pious men? They, certainly, did not 
seek their own personal honor, or ease, or profit; they were not 
party or factious men, in the common acceptation of the terms— 
they aimed at no temporal or ecclesiastical power. It may be, 
that they were fallible, or even visionary or enthusiastic, in a 
degree; but they, surely, were not aspiring or ambitious, or ava- 
ricious for worldly goods. They were willing to suffer every 
thing for the sake of Christ—for the sake of religion and truth, 
and for the sake of posterity. “If they were beside themselves, 
it was for Christ’s sake”—if they were willing to suffer, and to 
become the offscouring of the earth, it was from a desire to give 
religious liberty to theit children and descendants. 

e admit they were sometimes mistaken in their apprehension 
of the revealed will of God, though they held to many important 
and fundamental truths. Like their persecutors, they adopted 
some doctrines doubtful and unfounded, and esteemed them as 
sacred as the former—and with this persuasion, they made every 
effort to bring all to their creed. This was, indeed, a lamentable 
error. We wish the present generation to profit of this great 
mistake. 

But with respect to this charge even, there is some satisfac- 
tion in the reflection, that their theory and their principles did 
not justify their intolerance. The leaders of the Massachusetts 
company recognised the Church of England as a true church, and 
desired our sympathy and prayers. Robinson, the catholic pastor 
of the Church of Leyden, by whose members Plymouth colon 
was settled, taught admirable lessons of candor-to his pious flock. 
These very men were anxious to know, twenty and thirty years 
after the settlement at Plymouth, “what measures should be 
adopted to teach and maintain what they believed truth, both as 
to faith and worship, with due liberty of conscience to all others?” 
It must be acknowledged, that very few, except Roger Williams, 
were sufficiently catholic. We only insist, that their intolerance 
was no evidence of want of sincerity, of piety, or of benevolence; 
and we must stiffly deny that it was proof of hypocrisy. 

A writer of their ecclesiastical history in 1665, says—“ Their 
whole aim in removing from their native country, being to enjoy 
the liberties of the gospel, so in serving up civil government, they 
make choice of such men as will endeavor to keep the truths of 
God pure and unspotted—not that they would compel men te 
believe by the power of the sword, but to have all answer their 
profession. Neither do they exercise civil power to bring all un- 
der their obedience to a uniformity in every point of religion, but 
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to keep them in the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace.” 
it must be admitted, that these wholesome opinions were some- 
times disregarded; and that the plea of necessity, and of main- 
taining social order, was not a sufficient apology for some instan- 
ces of intolerance. 

We may justly congratulate ourselves, indeed, that we live in 
a more enlightened and liberal age. It is a great privilege. It 
is hoped we shall not become lukewarm and indiflerent im reli- 
gious matters; and if we cannot approve and commend our an- 
cestors for their conduct, which was dictated by their limited 
views, we may pity and forgive; while their generous devotion to 
the cause of truti and to the welfare of their posterity, demands 
our highest praise. 

The charge, that “their whole business was to repel the In- 
dians and acquire possession of their lands,” we think, cannot be 
made in justice, or without great qualification. The great ob- 
ject of the first settlers of New England was to find a place 
where they might worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science and the directions of His holy word; and where their 
children might enjoy the same privileges. They did not covet 
large domains; nor did they make war upon the natives to de- 
spoil them of their inheritance. Providence had made room for 
them; and they were not only just, but kind to the savages. 
They instructed them—they protected the weak and peaceable 
tribes from the more hostile and cruel. They acquired a posses- 
sion, by bona fide purchases, of lands which were uncultivated 
and unoccupied by the natives. This is fully proved by the pub- 
lic records of Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies. The second 
governor, Winslow, declared, in 1673, “that there was not an in- 
stance in the colony of Plymouth, in which lands were possessed 
by the English, except by fair purchase of the Indian sachems.” 
A similar declaration was made by an eminent statesman in Mas- 
sachusetts, towards the close of the last century. This charge 
against the early settlers has been often made; but, we believe, 
without due consideration, and without sufficient proof. 

Nor do we think, that the intimation that our ancestors were 
indifferent to civil liberty, and that we are indebted for it, not to 
their purposes and efforts, but to “accident,” will bear the test of 
impartial inquiry. The enjoyment of political freedom was not, 
we allow, the direct and chief object of their migration; but their 
principles of religious liberty and equality tended powerfully and 
directly to the recognition and practice of civil liberty. Their 
theory of the widependence of churches, and of the power of the 
brethren in electing ecclesiastical officers, and having equal pow- 
er with such officers, led almost necessarily to an equality of 
rights in political concerns. Their practice, accordingly, was 
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very early consonant to the principles of republican freedom. 
The people were considered the source and fountain of power: 
and as government was established for their good, they were al- 
lowed to decide, by themselves or their representatives, what 
laws should be made, and how the government should be admin- 
istered. No tax was laid but by the representatives of the peo- 
ple; and their elections were frequent and perfectly free. They 
acknowledged allegiance to the crown, and did not explicitly deny 
the supremacy of parliament; but they did contend, that having 
all the rights of Britons, and not being represented in parliament, 
they might justly exercise legislative authority for themselves. 
The prohibition to pass no laws repugtiant to those of England, ' 
was not construed to limit their power in enacting laws, but 
merely that the parent State should retain authority to repeal 
such as were contrary to the general statutes of the realm. Nor 
was there any just claim for a controlling power in parliament 
over the legislatures of the colony. Our ancestors came to New 
England, not through the aid and protection of the British gov- 
ernment, but at their own charges, at their own instance, and at 
their own hazard; and the arm of the' parent State was never 
stretched out merely or chiefly for their defence or improvement 
but only in cases where the whole empire was thought to deman 
interference and aid. Our “pious ancestors” planted themselves, 
they protected themselves, and they were early and uniformly 
resolved to govern themselves. Of this there is abundant proof. 
In the opinion of Hume, it was the spirit of the puritans that 
kept alive the spark of liberty during the arbitrary reign of the 
Stuarts. Though religious liberty was the great concern of our 
ancestors, to them also must we look for the origin and resolute 
defence of civil freedom, Where else did it originate? By whom, 
besides, was it understood and exercised? The adherents of 
Cromwell were far less entitled to the honor of being its intelli- 
gent and sincere advocates. 

In these desultory remarks, truth is our only object. We 
ought, perhaps, to offer an apology for hazarding them. If they 
accord, generally, with the views of the writer mentioned, we 
shall be gratified. We shall be equally so, if they serve, in any 
measure, to disabuse the character and conduct of our “pious 
ancestors.” = 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


“Extracts from the Sketch Book of an American Gentleman.” 


As an example of elegant architecture, this is unquestionably 
the chief ornament of London. It is the first object which strikes 
the eye of the approaching traveller—the last that lingers upon 
the sight. In association and antiquity alone, does it yield to 
the abbey. While all the other cathedrals are of Saxon or Nor- 
man, this is of Grecian architecture; and the Londoner may well 
be proud of it.* It was erected in 1675, from a design of Sir 
Christopher Wren—is in the form of a cross—500 feet long, 285 
feet broad, and covering upwards of two acres of ground, enclo- 
sed by a beautiful balustrade. In the principal entrance, is a 
lofty statue of Queen Anne, (during whose reign it was finished) 
distinguished by various allegorical emblems. From the north 
and south-western extremeties, arise two splendid towers; and 
from the western end, appears the majestic dome, surmounted 
by a gilt ball and cross. Figures of the four Evangelists, in a 
recumbent posture, cover one front, and a statue of Paul stands 
in the centre of the other. Although one may suppose, from the 
exterior, that the building was originally white, it has shared in 
the common dinginess—it was constructed of Portland stone, 
and its massive walls would seem to defy annihilation. The 
interior is expansive, rich and tasteful—its light angular arches, 
lofty ceiling and delicate marble pavement, must always elicit 
admiratidn, which a survey of the sculpture around serves to 
confirm. The statue of Dr. Johnson, presenting the great mor- 
alist in the attitude of profound thought, is a most successful 
achievement—so also is that of Howard, exhibiting the divine 
philanthropist in the act of warring on oppression and dispen- 
sing human offices. The chisel of Flaxman has perpetuated Nel- 
son’s naval honors, and Rossi has emblazoned the memory of 
Cornwallis; but that which most strikingly arrests attention, is 
the monument to Abercrombie. It is the production of West- 
macott, and represents the dying general, having fallen from his 
horse, sinking into the arms of a soldier—underneath the horse, 
a fallen man essays to grasp the French standard, which was af- 
terwards taken. The whole design is peculiarly imposing, and 
worthy of a great artist. 

Among the monuments of recent date, there is one to the 


“St. Paul’s cost a million and a half sterling. 
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memory of Gen. Sir Isaac Brock, who feel at Queenstown, Upper 
Canada. The device upon it is singular—his corse reclines in 
the arms of a British soldier, whilst an Indian pays him the hom- 
age to bravery and humanity. 

I withdrew from the contemplation of these monuments to the 
cemetery underneath the cathedral, where, in separate vaults, 
are the ashes of the mighty dead. I was pointed to the ponder- 
ous sarcophagus of Nelson—once designed for himself by Cardi- 
nal Wolsey. It is of black marble, bearing on it a coronet and 
cushion, and a simple inscription of the hero’s name. The archi- 
tect, Sir Christopher Wren, lies here; and also, the remains of 
those great painters, Reynolds, Barry, Opie and West. 

Leaving this spot, I visited the whispering gallery, which pro- 
duced, from the softest whisper, an articulate reverberation at 
the distance of an hundred feet; and at the forcible shutting of 
a door, returned upon the ear like thunder. The library, filled 
with antiquated books, and covered by a flooring of small pieces 
of oak, neatly fitted together, without a single nail—the clock 
machinery, demonstrating the power of the great and small bells, 
one of which is distinguished at twenty miles distance—and the 
ball suspended from the dome—I beheld all of them, and desirous 
of leaving nought undone that my predecessors had accomplished, 
by the assistance of ladders, I ascended into the ball before- 
mentioned, nearly 400 feet from the ground. It was my luckless 
fate, however, to view nothing but vapour and smoke—it was a 


foul day, and the wind blew directly over the city; yet a London 
fog is so common an occurrence, that those are blest indeed, who 
improve an unclouded sky and pure atmosphere, to enjoy the 
beautiful and sublime from the dome of St. Paul’s. 


POETRY. 


THE CAPTIVE. 


The starlight falls with a dim cold light 

On the rude, grey rocks of the rampart’s height. 
And the spear of the sentinel gleams afar 

As the light comes down from the lonely star; 
And his burnished helm, and the tossing plume, 
And the dark, blue brand, those beams illume,—- 
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But the glitter, that streams through a captive’s grate 
On a wearied eye, falls desolate,— 

There is stirring no breath, save of him whose tread 
Seems guarding the rest of the silent dead— 

And the wing of the evening breeze, scarce stirs 
Yon shadowy forest of ancient firs. 


When the day burst forth on the deep blue sky, 

A pageant of earth, in its pomp, swept by— 

And the snow-plumed helms of that festal train 
Were heaving like foam on a stormy main— 

But, the ringing of steel, and the clarion’s swell, 
Peal harshly within a dark, cold cell. 

The gold, and the purple—the glancing gem— 

The graceful head, with its proud diadem— 

The tramp of the steed, and of steel-clad men— 
Went mingling, in mirth, down the woody glen. 
And away, where the founts and green forest boughs 
Give joy to the vales, from the hoary hill’s brows,— 
Ah! sadly the tones of their laughing mirth 

Burst in on the desolate captive’s hearth. 

I dream’d of the light of mine own glad skies, 

And of sweetness that beams from soft blue eyes— 


Of the song, and the laugh, where hearts beat free 

As the saraband whirls round the wild-wood tree; 

And of bright wings that glance through the blue summer ajr, 
Flinging light on the vintage that purples there— 

Of the whisper of leaves in the dim olive woods, 

That solemnly wave in the dark solitudes. 


When the crimson grew faint on the deep, cold sea, 
The pageant—the vision—had passed from me. 


SERENADE, 


The moonlight is sleeping 
On meadow and tree; 
The night dew is weeping 

In silence with me. 
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The bright sun tomorrow 
Will dry up the dew; 

But more lasting his sorrow 
Who weeps, love, for you. 


Like the foam on the billow, 
My heart has no rest:— 

Yet soft be thy pillow, 
Untroubled thy breast. 


if pity be painful, 
E’en pity deny— 

Nor give to my sorrow 
A wish or a sigh. 


BPITHALAMIUM. 


L...03. 
Cheerily, cheerily let it pass,— 
The nuptial knot is tied; 
With nectar sparkles every glass 
In honor of the bride: 
To Love and Beauty! pledges given 
That earth may yet resemble heaven. 
Cuorvs....With flowers the crystal goblets twine, 
That breathe of love, ye laughing fair,— 
Let garlands crown the rosy wine, 
Bright as your wreathed beauties are, 
To celebrate the night and rite 
That bid two happy hearts unite. 


I....2. 


Bonnily, bonnily o’er her brow 
The crimson currents gush, 
As when on wreaths of virgin snow 
The tints of morning blush; 
And ne’er o’er lovelier features stole 
Expression from a purer soul. 
Cuorvs....With flowers the crystal goblets twine, &c. 





Merrily, merrily fill once more 
Your glasses to the brim; 
The joyfu) bridegroom bids you pour— 
And here’s a pledge for him: 
To Worth and Constancy! the bliss 
Of virtuous love, and beauty’s kiss. 
Cuorvs....With flowers the crystal goblets twine, &c. 


II....2. 

Giddily, giddily from his eye 

The beams of gladness leap, 
And proudly swell the floods of joy 

That through his bosom sweep, 
As still he fondly looks upon 
The maid whose heart is all his own. 

Cuorvs.... With flowers the crystal goblets twine, Kc. 


IIl....1 


Happily, happily shall they live, 
In harmony and love; 
And earth no blessedness can give, 


So like the bliss above, 
As they enjoy whose hearts and hands 
Are bound in wedlock’s silken bands. 
Cuorvs....With flowers the crystal goblets twine, &c. 


ITT....2. 


Merrily, merrily, round and round 
Let blushing goblets glide, 
With wreaths of oak and myrtle bound, 
For bridegroom and for bride. 
Be ever theirs the joy and light 
Of love, as on this festive night. 
Cuorvs....With flowers the crystal goblets twine, 
That breathe of love, ye laughing fair,— 
Let garlands crown the rosy wine, 
Bright as-your wreathed beauties are, 
To celebrate the night and rite 
That bid two happy hearts unite. 
B 
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ORATORIOS. 


Ir must be admitted, that the delight which almost every indi- 
vidual receives from music, combined with the leisure which 
wealth and civilization affords most classes, and the taste for in- 
tellectual pleasures, growing out of these causes, have brought 
the science into more general practice and request. Its cultiva- 
tion will, in a considerable degree, depend on the rank, quality 
and standing of professional gentlemen. As the propagation of 
the art depends, in a great degree, upon them, it is desirable, 
both for themselves and amateurs, that their intercourse should 
be preserved by the surest and safest ties. Oratorios are the 
productions only of men of great genius and abilities; and since 
the time of Handel, have occupied a considerable degree of pub- 
lic attention and favor—and whenever the works of this great 
luminary are performed, they are always heard with satisfaction 
and delight; and notwithstanding the rage for novelty, accompa- 
nied by the evanescent revolutions of fashion, his grave and 
learned compositions serve to check innovation—contributing to 
preserve harmony, and the ancient choral style, from corruption 
and decay. 

To this great original in the English school of music, we are 
mdebted for the invention of eratorios. No works have been 
more the subject of caprice and prejudice, among musical critics 
and pretended amateurs, than the compositions of Handel, which, 
on the one hand, have called forth, and still continue to excite, 
the exclusive admiration of his partisans; and on the other, have 
had to encounter the total and undistinguished contempt of the 
admirers of more modern music. The distinctions which charac- 
terize the Handelian school, are, grandeur of design, purity of 
expression, and learned style. We may consider that school as 
a sort of collegiate foundation, which retains, in its pristine and 
reverential authority, the sound, classical erudition of the coun- 
try, unpolluted, and unmixed with the fopperies of these, or any 
other times—as a school, where professors may fix their taste 
on the ground of solid learning and excellence, which has receiv- 
ed, in the acknowledgments and adoption of more than one gen- 
eration, the stamp of a living and immortal fame. It is not from 
selections of such a character, that a light, and soon to be forgot- 
ten species of amusement, can be derived—to be felt at all, they 
must be felt deeply; and deep feelings were never numberea 
among the brief and casual entertainments of fashignable levity. 

It will seem a necessary consequence, from what has been said, 
that the same spirit should prevail in the performance, as in thre 
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selections. The vocalist having the same chaste and severe judg- 
ment to apprehend, there must be a sort of traditionary govern- 
ment with relation to the execution of music, that forbids the 
introduction of the unsubstantial ornaments of the day. Han- 
del’s compositions are addressed to all times—their manner of 
performance must partake of the same elements of science, 
which have their foundation in the sentiments, emotions and 
passions of the human heart. The instrumentalists ought to be 
students in the great school of principles—their performances so 
regulated and modified by proper feelings, that every rise and 
fall, every minute gradation of the light and shade of sound, be 
preserved in the richest variety, and the utmost delicacy, Good 
taste in music appears yet in its infancy; and, as must happen, 
the love of the glittering, and prominent parts of the execution 
of singers, will be preferred. 

The passion for agility has been nurtured of late, in an extra- 
ordinary manner, by the greatest talents of the age; and if to 
this we add an overwhelming exuberance of flowered ornaments, 
consequences will ensue which deteriorate the effects of true ex- 
pression; and it is to be feared, a generation at least must pass 
away, before the graces will be forgotten, and their errors eradi- 
cated. With them, gracing is the summit of perfection; but 
taste in singing, depends more on cultivation, than in any other 
art. As the graces are entirely factitious—many of those most 
in esteem—they are valuable only for their difficulty in execu- 
tion, and the labor and practice they consequently imply; and 
many are such as even an untaught ear would condemn as ab- 
surd. But, that singing is consonant to nature, in the same de- 
gree that it is really good, we believe to be demonstrated by that 
universal testimony, which the general approbation of a numer- 
ous and mixed audience never fails to bestow. 

The proximate causes of this almost unerring criterion, appear 
to be, articulation, pronunciation and pure tone, which are constitu- 
ents of excellence, and which all are capable of distinguishing. 
It is however obvious, that the circumstances which please in the 
object of taste, are of two kinds. First, those that are fitted to 
please by nature, or by associations—all persons are led to form 
by their common condition; and, secondly, those which please in 
consequence of associations, arising from local and accidental 
circumstances, 

Hence, there are two kinds of taste. One, enabling us to 
judge of those beauties which have their foundation in the human 
constitution; the other, of such objects, as derive their principle 
recommendation from the influence of fashion. 

LINUS. 
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*A Practical Treatise of the Law of 
Evidence, and Digest of Proofs, 
in Civil and Criminal Proceed- 
ings. By Thomas Starkie, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law, Downing Professor of Com- 
mon Law in the University of 
Cambridge. London. 1824.” 


Tuis work has recently appeared in 
England, and we are gratified to learn 
that it is to be reprinted here, under 
the superintendence of a professional 
gentleman, whose great legal learning 
and ability afford a pledge, that it will 
be, what the American edition of such 
a work ought to be. We have not 
seen, for many years, an elementary 
treatise upon any branch of the law, 
which deserves so high commendation 
and praise, as the above work. In- 
deed, since the publication of Chitty 
on Pleading, which formed an era in 
legal history, and which stands yet, 
perhaps, unequalled, as a convenient 
and useful elementary work, nothing 
has appeared which could be compared 
with this treatise. It is obvious to 
every one who has had occasion to 
use a law book, that the utility and 
value of a work, professing to con- 
tain, in almost every line, a distinct 
elementary legal principle; must de- 
pend entirely upon the facility with 
which those principles may be found 
by him who has occasion to search for 
them. A treatise upon a particular 
branch of the law is valuable, because 
it collects within a small compass all 
the principles relating to that branch, 
which lie scattered through hundreds of 


volumes of reports, and over a surface 
42 


of six hundred years, during which the 
immense fabric of the common law has 
been gradually erected. But even such 
a treatise, confined to one branch or 
subdivision of the science, cannot be 
travelled through, by him who is call- 
ed upon hastily to give counsel upon 
some particular subject, turning, per- 
haps, upon a minute refinement upon 
a legal principle. The utility of such 
works, therefore, must depend almost 
wholly upon the certainty with which 
their index will point to the principle 
sought. It is not a difficult matter, at 
the present day, with the aid of such 
works as others have compiled upon 
the same subject, to collect in one 
mass all the established principles up- 
on any branch of the law—he who 
does merely this, deserves little thanks 
from the profession, and will gain lit- 
tle reward for his toil. But it is no 
easy task to bring together a compila- 
tion of principles, all relating to a par- 
ticular provision of the law, arranged 
in a natural and convenient order, and 
to construct an index, which shall 
enable the practitioner to avail himself 
of the precise principle desired, with- 
out loss of time or labor. 

The author of this treatise has divi- 
ded his subject into four parts. The 
first, ‘contains the principles of evi- 
dence’’—the second, ‘‘the instruments 
of evidence’’—the third, “the appli- 
cation of those principles and instru- 
ments to proofs in general’’—the 
fourth, ‘their application to the proof 
of particular issues.’” The work forms 
three large octavo volumes, contain« 
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ing, with the index, appendix, and ta- 
ble of cases, nearly nine hundred pa- 
ges each. Throughout the whole work, 
there is a beautiful neatness and precis- 
ion of language, and a philosophical 
and lawyer like method of illustrating 
and discussing each principle, as it 
passes under review, which cannot fail 
to delight every one who loves his 
profession, and who has a taste for 
good writing and sound reasoning. 
We would not be understood to say, 
that the author elaborately discusses 
the various principles which he has 
occasion to enumerate—such discus- 
sion would be a great blemish and bur- 
den in a work -of this kind; but he 
concisely, and in the most appropriate 
words, gives a reason for such princi- 
ples, as do not of themselves suggest 
their own reason and propriety. 

The fourth part of this work, which 
relates to the proof of particular issues, 
is subdivided into nearly two hundred 
different titles, arranged and treated in 
alphabetical order. This is by far the 
most valuable part of the work, and as 
it fills the two last volumes, is, in fact, 
more than three quarters of the whole 
treatise. Besides having its principal 
subjects, the issues to be proved, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, brief mar- 
ginal notes are scattered throughout, 
indicating the subdivisions of the prin- 
cipal subjects, which enable the reader 
to find, with great ease, the desired 
topic. This is, indeed, an immense 
work, and we venture to aver, that no 
other one upon any one branch of the 
science of the common law, has brought 
together such a copious collection of 
principles, in so convenient a shape. 


In the present book making age, 
when the press groans and the profes- 
sion sighs under the burden of books, 
continually spawning from all sorts of 
courts, from the high tribunals of West- 
minster Hall, down to the Nisi Prius 
decisions of Pie-poudre jurisprudence 
in Vermont and Kentucky; when our 
own Supreme Court at Washington 
cannot sit six weeks without giving 
birth to a volume of eight or nine 
hundred pages, filled with ambitious 
speeches of counsel, delivered and 
printed, or printed and never deliver- 
ed, for the purpose of illustrating 
themselves, and not their cause, and 
perhaps not calculated to do much 
good to either; and with decisions of 
judges, expanded and magnified in con- 
formity to the practice of the times; 
and when our State Courts do not suf- 
fer us to escape with a burden much 
less onerous—we cannot help looking 
with great complacency upon one, who 
has done us so much good for so little 
expense, as the author of this treatise 
upon evidence. In a volume of Whea- 
ton’s Reports, filling a closely printed 
octavo of nine hundred pages, perhaps 
twenty or thirty new principles of 
some importance may be found; and 
if Starkie had been compelled to col- 
lect the ingredients of this work from 
cases reported with equal display and 
expansion, the city of London could 
not have contained the original reports. 

We barely touch upon this subject 
at present, as this endless multiplica- 
tion of law books is becoming an un- 
speakable evil, intending hereafter, 
when the American edition of this 
work appears, again to notice, both 











the work and the above subject, which 
is suggested by it. 

In conclusion, after the unqualified 
praise which we have thought proper 
to bestow upon this treatise upon evi- 
dence, we ought to make known, that 
we have not only no connexion with 
the American edition of it, which is 
about to appear, but we have not even 
the favor of being personally known to 
the publishers, or to the editor. But 
we do feel an interest in our brethren 
of the profession, and we venture to 
assure them, that there is not a book 
extant, in the whole circle of their 
science, which will so well supply the 
place of numerous other works, and 
save to the practical lawyer so much 
labor and toil, as this. The profession 
of the law is truly a laborious one. 
He who would succeed in it, must for- 
sake all other pursuits, and cleave to 
that alone—he must even deny him- 
self the pleasures of general literature, 
and the common delights of social in- 
tercourse and classical associations— 
he cannot serve two masters, and es- 
pecially where one is so jealous of his 
rights, as this inexorable and all ab- 
sorbing profession. There is no voca- 
tion of a liberal nature, where so much 
labor is done for so little pay—where 
pains and pangs of mind, as well as 
body, sleepless nights and anxious days, 
are repaid by a trifling pittance of mo- 
ney, so small and inadequate; and sure- 
ly the man who constructs a labor 
seving machine of such utility for a 
class of men doomed to such toils and 
fatigues, deserves the gratitude and 
good wishes of those who receive the 
benefit of his labors. 
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** Lectures on Painting, delivered by 
Henry Fuseli, P. P., with addi- 
tional Observations and Notes.”’ 


A copy of this work, printed five 
years since, has, through the medium of 
a private library, at length reached us, 
in the Athenezum. Perhaps it has been 
on the shelves of that excellent*insti- 
tution for some time, but if it has, it 
did not attract our attention until this 
moment; but no matter, it will be con- 
sidered a curiosity at all times. The 
name of Fuseli has long been familiar 
to us, in a variety of ways. His gi- 
gantic powers of intellect, his classical 
attainments, and particularly his know- 
ledge of the Greek language, as well 
as his professional talents, are well 
known to the reading community, beth 
in Europe and America. If his taste 
had borne any proportion to his men- 
tal strength, he would go down to 
posterity as the greatest artist of the 
age in which he lived, an age resplen- 
dent in distinguished men, who have 
not yet had the full meed of their hon- 
ors; but the graces never unveiled 
themselves to him, at any hour of his 
existence, nor did the queen of beauty 
ever bless him with a vision of love. 
His females are all Amazonians; they 
are in terrific armor, and in warlike 
attitudes; they never overpower by 
yielding, nor conquer by persuasion, 
and seem to forget that tears and smiles 
are their most successful weapons. 
His males are never copied from the 


form of Apollo, but are fierce, fero- — 


cious and graceless as Hercules strug- 
gling in doubtful combat with the Ne- 
mean lion. He gave to the strong 


passions of the soul as many muscular — 
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contortions as were ever exhibited by 
the same hero under the agonies of the 
Still, all his produc- 
No man of 


poisoned tunic. 
tions are fuJl of genius. 
judgment and taste, ever saw a work 
{rom his hand, in which there was not 
found much to admire, and something 
to regret. He seemed to be a com- 
pound of Athenian invention, of Spar- 
tan severity, of German extravagance, 
and Roman dignity. He used his clas- 
sical attainments as a conqueror does 
the goods and chattels of the van- 
quished, without regard to order, sym- 
metry or economy. He seemed form- 
ed for desperate adventures, and was 
always victorious; but if he yoked to 
his triumphal car, tributary princes, 
that very car was, probably, as shape- 
less as a Dutch wagon, which creaks 
along on a wooden axis. In his march, 
he was forever scattering, with barba- 
rian profusion, the rich trophies of his 
victorious arm; and thought no more 
of the divinely heraldic shield of 
Achilles, than the bull’s hide defence 
of a common soldier. As every great 
man must be, he became enamored 
with Shakspeare, and endeavored to 
express the thoughts of the unequalled 
bard on his canvass, It was a daring 
undertaking, even for such a mind as 
Fuseli’s, but in the progress and in the 
conclusion of this labor, he astonished 
his friends and terrified his enemies. 
He embodied all the mighty, the furi- 
ous, the vindictive, the frenzied, and 
the diabolical, which the great magi- 
eian of Avon had eonjured up, in ‘the 
potency of his spell; but the graceful, 
the lovely, and the angelic, were be- 
yond the reach of the painter. In this 
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the poet was his master, and stood at 
an infinite distance beyond him. These 
lectures from his pen, are in keeping 
with his pencil; they are full of learn- 
ing, of energy, of boldness, and dic- 
tation. He could take nothing as 
nature gave it; all must be in essences, 
Like the chemists of France, whd re- 
duced the life juices of whole beeves 
to a few pounds of portable soup, he 
crushed ponderous volumes into single 
lines. As there can be no standard of 
style in writing, any more than in 
painting, every great master should be 
studied, that his beauties may be im- 
bibed and separated from his faults. 
Cautious, timid, smooth, and sickly 
writers, should dwell night and day 
upon these lectures of Fuseli. To 
them his works are a sort of Gymna- 
sium for the mind, where, by strug- 
gling, they may gain strength and 
hardihood. 

Our readers, we are confident, will 
thank us for the following quotations, 
which are made from these lectures. 


**To Luca Signorelli, of Cortona, 
nature more than atoned for the want 
of those advantages which the study 
of the antique had offered to Andrea 
Mantegna. He seems to have been 
the first who contemplated with a dis- 
criminating eye his objects, saw what 
was accident and what essential; bal- 
anced light and shade, and decided 
the motion of his figures. He fore- 
shortened with equal boldness and in- 
telligence, and thence it is, probably, 
that Vasari fancies to have discovered 
in the last judgment of Michael Ange- 
lo, traces of imitation from the Lunet- 
ta, painted by Luca, in the church of 
the Madonna, at Orvieto; but the pow- 
ers which animated him there, and be- 
fore at Arezzo, are no longer visible 











in the Gothic medley with which he 
filled two compartments in the chapel 
of Sixtus IV. at Rome. 

Such was the dawn of modern art, 
when Lionardo da Vinci broke forth 
with a splendour which distanced for- 
mer excellence: made up of all the el- 
ements that constitute the essence of 
genius, favoured by education and cir- 
cumstances, all ear, all eye, all grasp; 
painter, poet, sculptor, anatomist, ar- 
chitect, engineer, chemist, machinist, 
musician, man of science, and some- 
times empiric, he laid hold of every 
beauty in the enchanted circle, but 
without exclusive attachment to one, 
dismissed in her turn each. Fitter to 
scatter hints than to teach by example, 
he wasted life, insatiate, in experiment. 
To a capacity which at once penetra- 
ted the principle and real aim of the 
art, he joined an inequality of fancy 
that at one moment lent him wings for 
the pursuit of beauty, and the next, 
flung him on the ground to crawl after 
deformity; we owe him chiaroscuro 
with all its magic, we owe him cari- 
cature with all its incongruities. His 
notions of the most elaborate finish 
and his want of perseverance were at 
least equal:—want of perseverance 
alone could make him abandon his 
cartoon destined for the great council 
chamber at Florence, of which the 
celebrated contest of horsemen was 
but one group; for to him who could 
organize that composition, Michael 
Angelo himself ought rather to have 
been an object of emulation than of 
fear: and that he was able to organize 
it, we may be certain from the remain- 
ing imperfect sketch in the ‘ Ktruria 
Pittrice;’ but still more from the ad- 
mirable print of it by Edelinck, after 
a drawing of Rubens, who was Lion- 
ardo’s great admirer, and has said 
much to impress us with the beauties 
of his last supper in the refectory of 
the Dominicans at Milano, the only 
one of his great works which he car- 
ried to ultimate finish, through all its 
parts, from the head of Christ to the 
least important one: it perished soon 
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after him, and we can estimate the loss 
only from the copies that survive. 

Bartolomeo della Porta, or di S. 
Marco, the last master of this period, 
first gave gradation to colour, form 
and masses to drapery, and a grave 
dignity, till then unknown, to execu- 
tion. If he was not endowed with the 
versatility and comprehension of Lion- 
ardo, his principles were less mixed 
with base matter and less apt to mis- 
lead him. As a member of a religious 
order, he confined himself to subjects 
and characters of piety, but the few 
nudities which be allowed himself to 
exhibit, show sufficient intelligence 
and still more style: he fore-shortened 
with truth and boldness, and whenever 
the figure did admit of it, made his 
drapery the vehicle of the limb it in- 
vests. He was the true master of Ra- 
phael, whom his tuition weaned from 
the meanness of Pietro Perugino, and 
prepared for the mighty style of Mich- 
ael Angelo Buonarroti, 

Sublimity of conception, grandeur 
of form, and breadth of manner are the 
elements of Michael Angelo’s style. 
By these principles he selected or re- 
jected the objects of imitation. As 
painter, as sculptor, as architect, he 
attempted, and above any other man 
succeeded to unite magnificence of 
plan and endless variety of subordinate 
parts with the utmost simplicity and 
breadth. His line is uniformly grand: 
character and beauty were admitted 
only as far as they could be made sub- 
servient to grandeur. The child, the 
female, meanness, deformity, were by 
him indiscriminately stamped with 
grandeur. A beggar rose from his 
hand the patriarch of poverty; the 
hump of his dwarf is impressed with 
dignity; his women are moulds of gen- 
eration; his infants teem with the man; 
his men are a race of giants. This is 
the ‘terribil via’ hinted at by Agostino 
Carracci, though perhaps as little un- 
derstood by the Bolognese as by the 
blindest of his Tuscan adorers, with 
Vasari at their head. To give the ap- 
pearance of perfect ease to the most 
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perplexing difficulty, was the exclusive 
power of Michael Angelo. He is the 
inventor of epic painting, in that sub- 
lime circle of the Sistine chapel, which 
exhibits the origin, the progress, and 
the final dispensations of theocracy. 
He has personified motion in the 
groups of the cartoon of Pisa; em- 
bodied sentiment on the monuments of 
St. Lorenzo, unravelled the features of 
meditation in the prophets and sibyls 
of the Sistine chapel; and in the last 
judgment, with every attitude that va- 
ries the human body, traced the mas- 
ter-trait of every passion that sways 
the human heart. Though as sculptor, 
he expressed the character of flesh 
more perfectly than all who went be- 
fore or came after him, yet he never 
submitted to copy an individual; Julio 
the second only excepted, and in him 
he represented the reigning passion 
rather than the man. In painting he 
contented himself with a negative col- 
our, and as the painter of mankind, 
rejected all meretricious ornament. 
The fabric of St. Peter, scattered into 
infinity of jarring parts by Bramante 
and his successors, he concentrated; 
suspended the cupola, and to the most 
complex gave the air of the most sim- 
ple of edifices. Such, take him all in 
all, was M. Angelo, the salt of art: 
sometimes he no doubt had his mo- 
ments of dereliction, deviated into 
manner, or perplexed the grandeur of 
his forms with futile and ostentatious 
anatomy: both met with armies of 
copyists, and it has been his fate to 
have been ceasured for their folly. 
The inspiration of Michael Angelo 
was followed by the milder genius of 
Raphael Sanzio, the father of dramatic 
painting, the painter of humanity; less 
elevated, less vigorous, but more insin- 
uating, more pressing on our hearts, 
the warm master of our sympathies. 
What effect of human connexion, what 
feature of the mind, from the gentlest 
emotion to the most fervid burst of 
passion, has been left unobserved, has 
not received a characteristic stamp from 
that examiner of man? M. Angelo 


came to nature, nature came to Ra- 
phael—he transmitted her features like 
a lucid glass unstained, unmodified. 
We stand with awe before M. Angelo, 
and tremble at the height to which he 
elevates us—we embrace Raphael, 
and follow him wherever he leads us. 
Energy, with propriety of character 
and modest grace, poise his line and de- 
termine his correctness. Perfect hu- 
man beauty he has not represented; no 
face of Raphael’s is perfectly beautiful ; 
no figure of his, in the abstract, pos- 
sesses the proportions that could raise 
it to a standard of imitation: form to 
him was only a vehicle of character or 
pathos, and to those he adapted it in 
a mode and with a truth which leaves 
all attempts at emendation hopeless. 
His invention connects the utmost 
stretch of possibility, with the most 
plausible degree of probability, in a 
manner that equally surprises our fan- 
cy, persuades our judgment, and affects 
our heart. His composition always 
hastens to the most necessary point as 
its centre, and from that disseminates, 
to that leads back as rays, all second- 
ary ones. Group, form and contrast, 
are subordinate to the event, and com- 
mon-place ever excluded. His expres- 
sion, in strict unison with and decided 
by character, whether calm, animated, 
agitated, convulsed, or absorbed by 
the inspiring passion, unmixed and 
pure, never contradicts its cause, equal- 
ly remote from tameness and grimace: 
the moment of his choice never suffers 
the action to stagnate_or to expire; it is 
the moment of transition, the crisis big 
with the past and pregnant with the 
futurex—If, separately taken, the line 
of Raphael has been excelled in cor- 
rectness, elegance, and energy; his 
colour far surpassed in tone and truth, 
and harmony; his masses in roundness, 
and his chiaroscuro in effect—consid- 
ered as instruments of pathos, they 
have never been equalled; and in com- 
position, invention, expression, and 
the power of telling a story, he has 
never been approached. 

Whilst the superiour principles of 














the art were receiving the homage of 
Tuscany and Rome, the inferiour but 
more alluring charm of colour began 
to spread its fascination at Venice, 
from the pallet of Giorgione da Castel 
Franco, and irresistibly entranced eve- 
ry eye that approached the magic of 
Titiano Vecelli of Cador. To no col- 
ourist before or after him, did nature 
unveil herself with that dignified famil- 
iarity in which she appeared to Titiano. 
His organ, universal and equally fit for 
all her exhibitions, rendered her sim- 
plest to her most compound appearan- 
ces with equal purity and truth. He 
penetrated the essence and the general 
principle of the substanees before him, 
and on these established his theory of 
colour. He invented that breadth of 
local tint which no imitation has at- 
tained; and first expressed the negative 
nature of shade: his are the charms of 
glazing, and the mystery of reflexes, 
by which he detached, rounded, con- 
nected, or enriched his objects. His 
harmony is less indebted to the force 
of light and shade, or the artifices of 
contrast, than to a due balance of col- 
our, equally remote from monotony 
and spots. His backgrounds seem to 
be dictated by nature. Landscape, 
whether it be considered as the tran- 
script of a spot, or the rich combina- 
tion of congenial objects, or as the 
scene of a phenomenon, dates its ori- 
gin from him: he is the father of por- 
trait painting, of resemblance with 
form, character with dignity, and cos- 
tume with subordination. 
Another charm was yet wanting to 
complete the round of art—harmony: 
it appeared with Antonio Leti called 
Correggio, whose works it attended like 
an enchanted spirit. The harmony and 
the grace of Correggio are proverbial: 
the medium which by breadth of grada- 
tion unites two opposite principles, the 
coalition of light and darkness by im- 
perceptible transition, are the elements 
of his style. This inspires his figures 
with grace, to this their grace is subor- 
dinate: the most appropriate, the most 
elegant attitudes were adopted, reject- 
ed, perhaps sacrificed to the most awk- 
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ward ones, in compliance with this im- 
perious principle: parts vanished, were 
absorbed, or emerged in obedience to 
it. This unison of a whole, predori- 
nates over all that remains of lum, 
from the vastness of his cupolas to the 
smallest of his oil-pictures, The har- 
mony of Correggio, though assisted by 
exquisite hues, was entirely independ- 
ent of colour: his great organ was 
chiaroscuro in its most extensive senke; 
compared with the expanse in which 
he floats, the effects of Lionardo da 
Vinci are little more than the dying 
ray of evening, and the concentrated 
flash of Giorgione discordant abrupt- 
ness. The bland central light of a 
globe, imperceptibly gliding through 
lucid demitints into rich reflected 
shades, composes the spell of Correg- 
gio, and affects us with the soft emo- 
tions of a delicious dream.’’ 





** Lectures on Female Education, by 
James M. Garnett. Richmond.’’ 


Tuis work reached us while absent 
from home, and it was read with con- 
siderabie interest. It appeared to be 
a collection of those generally received 
principles and maxims which had been 
of great service in educating daughters, 
and we felt much obliged to the author 
for collecting, arranging and illustra- 
ting, in so familiar and pleasant a man- 
ner, a subject so near to us in every 
consideration. We thought some of 
the great names attached to the recom- 
mendatory epistles had been rather 
warm in their praises of the work as a 
piece of composition, but they did not, 
in our opinion, say one word too 
much of its merits, for the use of 
schools. We think we can satisfac- 
torily account for the contrariety of 
opinions upon these lectures. Those 
who took them up expecting to find 
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some new and extraordinary system of 
education contained in them, dressed 
in all the charms of a splendid rhetor- 
ic, were, of course, disappointed; they 
did not find any new light thrown upon 
the subject of education in this book. 
There was no new analysis of the fe- 
male mind given, nor any thing which 
could surprise or dazzle the reader. 
Those who were content with the 
sound philosophy and true religious 
feelings in hich our mothers and 
wives had been reared, were pleased 
to find those principles and feelings 
conveyed to the rising generation in a 
succinct and fatherly manner. The 
author puts in no lofty claims to no- 
velty of sentiment, richness of fancy, 
or wonderful pathos. They were not 
delivered before learned men, for their 
guide and instructigm, but were read 
to female pupils, under the author’s 
roof; and we are satisfied, had a bene- 
ficial effect upon their minds, as they 
will hereafter have upon the minds of 
all young scholars, in or out of a ju- 
venile seminary, who may happen to 
read them. 

The gossip’s manual is not much to 
our taste. Bald irony is not the mean 
to give a lasting effect upon a delicate 
mind. It will answer in the coarser 
forms of forensic discussion and _ poli- 
tical debate; but at this age of improve- 
ment, should not be used to correct 
female errors, or encourage female vir- 
tue. 


ent in that species of writing, and as 
it is, will not do any harm. The au- 
thor of this volume may content him- 
self with this best of all consolations, 
that if his work will not place his 
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However, the manual was well _ 
intended, and shows considerable tal- 
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name amongst the first writers of the 
age in which he lives, yet, he has 
secured the thanks of the moralist and 
the benison of the father of daughters, 
for this exertion to direct and improve 
the female mind and heart. 





‘*The Ancient History of the Egyp- 
tians, Carthagenians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes and Per- 
sians, Macedonians and Gre- 
cians. By C. Rollins. In two 
volumes. A new and improved 
edition, with a Translation of 
such Notes and Quotations as 
are not rendered in the Text, 
and the Reduction of the various 
denominations of Coins, Weights 
and Measures, to those of the Uni- 
ted States. Illustrated with En- 
gravings of the Egyptian Anti- 
quities, &c.; and with a complete 
set of Maps of Ancient Geogra- 
phy. Boston. Printed and pub- 
lished by Samuel Walker, (Harlem 
Place,) No. 29, Newbury Street."’ 


Tuts book is printed in the quarto 
form, two columns on a page, on good 
paper, with an excellent clear type. 
The undertaking does great credit to 
the enterprize of the publisher. The 
maps are amongst the most accurate, 
and the engravings of the Egyptian 
and other antiquities, do honor to the 
improvement of the arts in this coun- 
try. Booksellers and publishers have 
much to do with the progress of liter- 
ature and the arts. It is often the 
case that they can make or mar the 
reputation of a writer or an artist, 
at pleasure. The business, therefore, 
should be in liberal hands—and we 
are happy to find that the Lintots and 
the Curls are passing away, and the 
Millers and the Murrays are taking 
their places. 
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